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only  prevented  the  further  retreat  of  his  troops,  but  falling  on  their 
pursuers,  checked  their  advance,  till,  unable  to  withstand  the  close 
encounter,  they  gave  way. 

3.  He  chased  them  with  slaughter  to  the  Jordan,  and  put  great 
part  of  them  to  the  sword.  The  residue  being  dispersed  beyond  the 
river,  Galilee  was  delivered  from  its  apprehensions ; except  what 
those  might  occasion  who  were  left  lurking  in  the  caves,  and  whose 
reduction  demanded  time.  He  now  bestowed  on  his  soldiers  first  the 
fruits  of  their  toils,  distributing  to  each  a hundred  and  fifty  drachmas 
of  silver,  and  then  despatched  a much  larger  sum  for  the  officers, 
severally,  to  their  winter  quarters.  He  directed  Pheroras,  his 
youngest  brother,  to  provide  an  abundant  market  for  them,  and  to 
fortify  Alexandrium  : instructions  which  were  duly  attended  to. 

4.  In  the  mean  time  while  Antony  was  delaying  at  Athens,  Ven- 
tidius  summoned  Silo  and  Herod  to  the  war  against  the  Parthians  ; 
enjoining  them  first  to  settle  affairs  in  Judaea.  Herod  gladly  dis- 
missed Silo  to  Ventidius,  while  he  himself  marched  against  the 
banditti  in  the  caves.  To  these  caves,  opening  on  the  face  of  moun- 
tain precipices,  there  was  no  direct  access ; the  sole  approach  being 
by  transverse  and  extremely  narrow  ascents.  The  rock  forming  their 
front  extended  downward  into  ravines  of  prodigious  depth,  and  sloped 
towards  precipitous  chasms ; so  that  the  king  remained  for  a con- 
siderable time  in  doubt,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  place ; and 
had  recourse  at  length  to  a most  hazardous  contrivance.  By  ropes  he 
let  down  in  chests  the  strongest  of  his  men,  and  thus  gave  them  access 
to  the  mouths  of  the  caves : these  slaughtered  the  banditti  and  their 
families,  throwing  fire  in  upon  those  who  resisted. 

Anxious  to  save  a few,  Herod  summoned  them  to  come  out  to  him. 
Not  one,  however,  voluntarily  surrendered ; and  of  those  forcibly 
taken  alive,  many  preferred  death  to  captivity.  On  this  occasion,  an 
old  man,  the  father  of  seven  children,  being  entreated  by  them  and  their 
mother  to  allow  them  to  go  out  under  this  pledge  of  protection,  killed 
them  in  the  following  manner.  Having  ordered  them  to  come  forward 
one  by  one,  he  stationed  himself  at  the  entrance,  and  slew  them  as 
they  severally  advanced.  Plerod,  looking  on  from  an  eminence  which 
commanded  the  spot,  was  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  and  extended 
his  right  hand  to  the  old  man,  imploring  him  to  spare  his  offspring. 
But  he,  unmoved  by  his  entreaties,  and  even  upbraiding  Herod  for 
his  abject  spirit,  slaughtered  his  children,  and  finally  his  wife;  and 
casting  their  dead  bodies  down  the  precipice,  he  ended  by  throwing 
himself  headlong  after  them. 

5.  Herod  having  thus  mastered  the  caves  and  their  inmates,  leaving 
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behind  under  the  command  of  Ptolemy  such  portion  of  his  troops 
as  he  deemed  sufficient  to  repress  insurrection,  returned  to  Samaria, 
conducting  three  thousand  foot,  and  six  hundred  horse  against  Anti- 
gonus.  Scarcely  had  he  withdrawn,  however,  when  those  whose 
custom  it  had  been  to  disturb  Galilee,  regaining  confidence,  fell 
unexpectedly  upon  Ptolemy,  his  general,  and,  having  slain  him,  laid 
waste  the  country,  retiring  into  the  marshes  and  other  places  difficult 
of  search.  Hearing  of  this  revolt,  Herod  immediately  marched  to 
the  relief,  and  having  destroyed  vast  numbers  of  the  malecontents, 
reduced  by  siege  all  their  fortresses,  and,  for  their  inconstancy,  imposed 
on  his  enemies  a fine  of  a hundred  talents. 

6.  The  Parthians  being  now  expelled,  and  Pacorus  having  fallen, 
Ventidius,  by  Antony’s  directions,  despatched  a thousand  horse  and 
two  legions,  to  aid  Herod  in  his  contest  with  Antigonus,  who,  on  his 
part,  wrote  to  Machmras,  their  commander,  requesting  his  assistance 
for  himself,  and  complaining  vehemently,  as  well  of  Herod’s  habitual 
violence,  as  of  the  injuries  he  had  personally  sustained,  and  promising 
him  money.  Unwilling,  however,  to  show  contempt  for  him  whose  com- 
mission he  bore,  Machasras  declined  to  act  the  traitor,  the  rather  as  he 
was  more  amply  remunerated  by  Herod ; but,  pretending  friendship, 
he  went  to  visit  Antigonus,  as  a spy  on  his  affairs,  though  contrary  to  the 
dissuasions  of  Herod.  Antigonus,  sensible  of  his  design,  refused  him 
admittance  into  the  city,  and  assailed  him  from  the  walls  as  an  enemy. 
Mac hawas,  at  length  covered  with  shame,  retired  to  Ammaus,  where 
Herod  then  was,  butchering,  in  the  exasperation  of  disappointment, 
every  Jew  that  fell  in  his  way,  not  sparing  even  the  Herodians,  but 
treating  all  as  the  partisans  of  Antigonus. 

7.  Incensed  at  this  conduct,  Herod  was  on  the  point  of  dealing 
with  Machaeras  as  a foe  ; but  repressing  his  resentment,  he  hastened 
to  lay  before  Antony  a statement  of  his  delinquencies.  Machaeras, 
reflecting  on  his  offences,  instantly  followed  the  king,  and  by  urgent 
entreaties  effected  a reconciliation  with  him.  Herod,  notwithstanding, 
persevered  in  his  resolution  of  waiting  upon  Antony;  and  learning 
that  he  was  then  with  a large  force  besieging  Samosata,  a town  of 
strength  near  the  Euphrates,  he  pushed  forward  more  rapidly,  deem- 
ing the  occasion  auspicious  for  displaying  his  valour,  and  rendering 
himself  more  acceptable  to  Antony.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when 
he  brought  the  siege  to  a conclusion,  having  slaughtered  numbers  of 
the  Barbarians,  and  secured  a considerable  booty  ; so  that  Antony,  who 
had  long  admired  his  intrepidity,  now  viewed  it  with  still  higher  respect, 
and,  to  the  honours  already  heaped  on  him,  added  many  others,  and 
confirmed  his  expectations  of  the  sovereignty  ; while  king  Antiochus 
was  compelled  to  deliver  up  Samosata. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

1.  In  the  mean  time  Herod’s  affairs  in  Judasa  had  become  embar- 
rassed. He  had  left  his  brother  Joseph  in  charge  of  the  government, 
directing  him  to  attempt  nothing  against  Antigonus  until  his  return  ; 
since  Maclueras,  from  his  former  conduct,  seemed  not  an  ally  to 
be  depended  on.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Joseph  learned  that  his 
brother  was  at  a distance,  than,  regardless  of  his  injunctions,  he 
marched  towards  Jericho  with  the  five  cohorts  which  Machasras  had 
sent  with  him,  in  order  to  seize  the  crop,  as  it  was  now  the  middle  of 
harvest.  Being  attacked  by  his  opponents  among  the  mountains,  and 
in  difficult  passes,  he  fell,  having  nobly  proved  his  valour  in  the  fight, 
and  with  him  perished  the  whole  Roman  force ; for  the  cohorts  had 
been  recently  levied  in  Syria,  and  were  without  any  intermixture  of 
veterans,  who  might  have  supported  their  inexperienced  comrades. 

2.  But,  not  satisfied  with  victory,  Antigonus  was  so  hurried  away 
with  passion  as  to  offer  indignities  to  Joseph’s  corpse.  Having 
possession  of  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  he  cut  off  his  head,  though  fifty 
talents  were  tendered  as  a ransom  for  it  by  his  brother  Pheroras.  So 
revolutionized  was  Galilee  after  this  victory  of  Antigonus,  that 
his  adherents  seized  the  men  of  rank,  who  were  attached  to  the 
opposite  party,  and  drowned  them  in  the  lake.  Many  changes  took 
place  also  in  Idumaea,  where  Machaeras  was  rebuilding  the  walls  of  a 
fortress  called  Gittha.  Of  none  of  these  things,  however,  had  Herod 
yet  heard ; for  after  the  capture  of  Samosata,  Antony,  having  given 
Sosius  the  command  in  Syria,  with  orders  to  support  Herod  against 
Antigonus,  had  taken  his  departure  for  Egypt.  Sosius  accordingly 
despatched  two  legions  before  him  into  Judaea,  as  auxiliaries  to  Herod, 
and  soon  after  followed  in  person  with  the  remainder  of  his  army. 

3.  When  Herod  was  at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  he  had  dreams  dis- 
tinctly warning  him  of  his  brother’s  death,  and,  as  he  sprang  agitated 
from  the  bed,  the  messengers  entered  with  tidings  of  the  catastrophe. 
Having  for  a little  indulged  his  feelings  by  lamentations,  he  deferred 
the  farther  expression  of  his  grief,  and  hastened  against  his  opponents. 
After  a march,  harassing  almost  beyond  human  strength,  he  arrived  at 
Lebanon  ; and  receiving  a reinforcement  of  eight  hundred  men,  who 
lived  around  the  mountain,  he  united  with  them  a Roman  legion.  With 
these,  not  waiting  for  the  approach  of  day,  he  advanced  into  Galilee, 
driving  back  to  their  former  position  such  as  attempted  to  oppose  him. 
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He  then  maintained  a persevering  attack  upon  their  post,  but,  ere  he 
could  reduce  it,  he  was  compelled  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter 
to  encamp  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  Here  he  was  joined,  in  a few 
days,  by  the  second  legion  despatched  by  Antony  to  his  assistance, 
on  which  the  enemy,  alarmed  at  his  strength,  under  cover  of  night 
evacuated  the  castle. 

4*.  Using  all  possible  expedition  to  overtake  his  brother’s  murderers, 
Herod  advanced  through  Jericho.  Here  he  experienced  a miraculous 
interposition  of  Providence,  by  which,  being  preserved  beyond  all  hope, 
he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a peculiar  favourite  of  Heaven.  Many  of 
those  in  authority  having  supped  with  him  that  evening,  the  enter- 
tainment scarcely  had  concluded,  and  the  company  withdrawn,  when 
the  house  fell  in  ruins.  Deeming  this  an  omen,  as  well  of  his  dangers, 
as  of  his  preservation  during  the  approaching  campaign,  he  put  his 
troops  in  motion  at  daybreak.  About  six  thousand  of  the  enemy 
poured  down  from  the  mountains,  and  attacked  the  advanced  guard, 
but  not  having  sufficient  courage  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
Romans,  they  assailed  them  from  a distance  with  stones  and  darts,  and 
wounded  many.  On  this  occasion,  Herod  himself,  while  riding  along 
the  lines,  was  wounded  in  the  side  by  a javelin. 

5.  Antigonus,  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  possessing  not  only  a 
more  valiant,  but  a more  numerous  army  than  Herod,  detached  Pappus, 
one  of  his  associates,  with  a strong  force  into  Samaria,  to  act  against 
Machseras.  Herod,  meanwhile,  employing  himself  in  ravaging  the 
enemy’s  territory,  reduced  five  small  towns,  and  having  put  two  thou- 
sand of  their  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  he  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and 
returned  to  his  camp.  His  tent  was  pitched  at  a village  called 
Cana. 

6.  The  Jews  now  flocked  to  him  daily  in  crowds,  as  well  from 
Jericho  itself,  as  from  other  quarters  ; some  moved  by  hatred  of  Anti- 
gonus, others  influenced  by  his  own  successes,  but  the  greater  propor- 
tion by  an  inordinate  desire  of  change.  Herod,  eager  to  engage,  was 
met  by  the  troops  of  Pappus,  who  alarmed  neither  by  the  numbers, 
nor  ardour  of  their  adversaries,  advanced  with  alacrity.  An  action 
ensuing,  the  enemy  made  a brief  stand  where  Herod  was  not  person- 
ally engaged ; but  he,  maddened  by  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and 
braving  every  danger  if  only  he  might  be  avenged  on  the  perpetrators, 
quickly  routed  ail  opposed  to  him ; and,  ever  directing  his  attack 
against  those  who  kept  their  ground,  he  put  the  whole  to  flight.  The 
havoc  was  great ; the  one  party  flying  in  a confused  mass  into  the 
village  whence  they  had  sallied,  and  the  other  pressing  on  their  rear, 
and  slaughtering  them  in  countless  multitudes. 
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Herod  rushed  into  the  town  together  with  his  foes;  there  every  house 
was  crowded  with  armed  men,  while  the  roofs  were  thronged  with  sol- 
diers, who  from  their  higher  position  still  maintained  defence.  Having 
defeated  those  outside,  he  tore  the  buildings  to  pieces,  and  dragged 
out  those  within.  On  very  many  he  shook  down  the  roofs,  and  they 
perished  in  a mass ; while  the  soldiers  received  on  their  swords  those 
who  were  escaping  from  the  ruins  : and  such  were  the  heaps  of 
dead,  that  the  roads  were  impassable  to  the  victors.  This  blow  was 
too  much  for  the  enemy.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  multitudes  who 
had  crowded  together  beheld  the  slaughter  in  the  village,  they  fled  in 
every  direction.  Flushed  with  this  victory,  Herod  would  instantly 
have  pushed  on  to  Jerusalem,  had  not  the  extreme  inclemency  of  the 
winter  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  his  success,  and  the 
overthrow  of  Antigonus,  who  was  already  meditating  a retreat  from 
the  capital. 

7.  In  the  evening,  Herod,  having  dismissed  his  comrades  to  refresh 
themselves  after  their  fatigues,  still  warm  from  arms,  retired  to  enjoy 
the  bath,  with  all  the  carelessness  of  a common  soldier,  for  only  a 
single  slave  attended  him.  Before  he  entered  the  bath,  one  of  the 
enemy  ran  out  towards  him  with  a drawn  sword,  then  a second,  a 
third,  and  others  in  succession.  They  had  fled  from  the  conflict,  armed, 
to  the  building.  Until  then  they  had  lain  concealed  there  in  a state 
of  the  utmost  agitation,  but  when  they  saw  the  king,  unnerved  with 
terror,  they  ran  trembling  past  him,  unarmed  though  he  was,  and  made 
for  the  passages  leading  outward.  As  fortune  would  have  it,  there 
was  no  one  present  to  seize  them,  and  it  sufficed  Herod  to  have 
sustained  no  injury ; so  that  they  all  escaped. 

8.  Next  day  he  cut  off  the  head  of  Pappus,  Antigonus’  general, 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  action,  and  sent  it  to  Pheroras,  as  a satis- 
faction for  the  blood  of  their  murdered  brother;  for  by  his  hand  had 
Joseph  fallen.  The  rigour  of  winter  having  abated,  Herod  hastened 
to  Jerusalem — the  third  year  now  advancing  since  he  had  been  declared 
king  in  Rome — and  leading  his  forces  up  to  the  ramparts,  encamped 
before  the  Temple  : for  on  that  quarter  it  was  assailable,  and  through 
it  had  Pompey,  on  a former  occasion,  captured  the  city.  Dividing  his 
army  for  the  execution  of  the  works,  he  levelled  the  suburbs,  and  raising 
three  mounds,  ordered  towers  to  be  erected  on  them.  Leaving  the  most 
efficient  of  his  comrades  to  superintend  these  labours,  he  proceeded  to 
Samaria,  to  meet  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  to 
whom,  as  we  have  stated,  he  had  been  affianced.  And,  already  despising 
his  antagonists,  he  made  his  nuptials  an  interlude  to  the  siege. 

9.  After  his  marriage  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  a more  effective 
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force  ; and  here  Sosius  joined  him  with  a formidable  body  of  horse  and 
foot,  which  that  officer  had  sent  forward  through  the  interior,  while 
he  himself  took  the  route  of  Phoenicia.  The  entire  army,  amounting 
to  eleven  battalions  of  infantry,  and  six  thousand  cavalry,  exclusive 
of  the  Syrian  auxiliaries,  who  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his 
force,  being  now  assembled,  encamped  near  the  north  wall : Herod 
confiding  in  the  decree  of  the  senate,  which  constituted  him  king ; and 
Sosius  in  Antony,  who  had  despatched  him,  with  the  army  under  his 
command,  to  the  support  of  Herod. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1.  Throughout  the  city,  meanwhile,  the  minds  of  the  Jewish 
populace  were  variously  agitated.  Congregated  round  the  temple, 
the  more  feeble  pronounced  him  happy,  and  more  the  favourite  of 
heaven,  who  had  reached  his  end  in  happier  times  ; while  the  more 
daring,  now  that  sustenance  remained  neither  for  horses  nor  men, 
forming  themselves  into  bands,  committed  every  species  of  depreda- 
tion, laying  waste  chiefly  the  immediate  vicinage  of  the  town.  Of 
those  capable  of  bearing  arms,  however,  the  better  trained,  who  were 
appointed  to  repel  the  besiegers,  from  the  walls  endeavoured  to  check 
those  who  raised  the  mounds,  and  constantly  invented  some  new  device 
wherewith  to  impede  the  engines.  Gut  in  nothing  so  much  as  in 
their  mines  did  they  excel  their  adversaries. 

2.  To  repress  the  predatory  sallies  the  king  contrived  ambuscades ; 
while  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  army,  he  took  measures  for  pro- 
curing supplies  from  a distance.  By  the  military  skill  of  the  Romans 
he  proved  superior  in  every  conflict,  though  his  opponents  displayed 
the  very  excess  of  courage.  The  Jews  did  not  indeed  openly  encounter 
their  antagonists,  for  that  would  have  been  certain  death ; but  by  the 
aid  of  mines  they  appeared  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  before 
one  part  of  the  wall  was  battered  down,  another  barrier  was  reared  in 
its  stead.  In  a word,  they  flagged  neither  in  courage  nor  ingenuity, 
resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  In  fine,  though  surrounded  by  such 
a force,  during  five  months  they  sustained  the  siege ; until  some  of  the 
flower  of  Herod’s  army  gallantly  scaled  the  wall,  and  rushed  into  the 
city,  followed  by  Sosius’  centurions. 

The  avenues  of  the  Temple  were  first  secured,  and  the  troops  pour- 
ing in,  a dreadful  massacre  everywhere  ensued ; the  Romans  exaspe- 
rated by  the  length  of  the  siege,  and  the  Jews  of  Herod’s  party 
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labouring  to  exterminate  every  opponent.  Multitudes  were  butchered 
in  the  narrow  streets,  crowded  together  in  the  houses,  and  flying  to 
the  sanctuary.  Compassion  for  infancy,  for  age,  or  even  for  woman  s 
helplessness,  there  was  none.  Though  the  king  sent  in  all  directions 
entreating  them  to  spare,  none  could  withhold  his  hand,  but,  like  men 
infuriate,  they  assailed  old  and  young;  insomuch  that  Antigonus, 
equally  regardless  of  his  former  and  present  dignity,  descended  from 
the  citadel,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Sosius.  But  the  Roman, 
nothing  pitying  his  reverse  of  fortune,  laughed  at  him  immoderately, 
and  called  him  Antigona.  He  did  not,  however,  dismiss  him  as  a 
woman,  and  exempt  from  guard,  but  detained  him  in  bonds. 

3.  Herod,  now  master  of  his  enemies,  next  considered  how  he 
could  be  master  also  of  his  foreign  auxiliaries ; for  the  crowd  of 
aliens  evinced  the  most  ardent  curiosity  to  examine  the  Temple,  and 
the  holy  things  of  the  sanctuary.  With  some,  the  king  had  recourse 
to  expostulation,  with  some  to  threats,  while  others  he  restrained 
even  by  arms  ; deeming  victory  more  disastrous  than  defeat,  should 
aught  meet  their  eye,  which  should  not  have  been  beheld.  He  now 
prevented  likewise  the  pillage  of  the  town,  warmly  demanding  of 
Sosius  whether  the  Romans,  by  thus  emptying  the  city  of  men  and 
money,  wished  to  leave  him  king  of  a desert  ? For  he  would  count 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world  too  dearly  bought  with  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  of  his  people.  Sosius  replying,  that  he  had  justly 
allowed  the  soldiers  plunder  as  a compensation  for  the  toils  of  the 
siege,  Herod  promised  to  distribute  rewards  to  each  out  of  his  private 
revenues. 

Having  thus  redeemed  what  remained  of  the  capital,  he  fulfilled  his 
engagement,  magnificently  remunerating  every  soldier,  the  officers  in 
proportion,  and  Sosius  with  royal  munificence ; so  that  not  one 
departed  devoid  of  wealth.  Sosius,  after  dedicating  a golden  crown 
to  God,  withdrew  from  Jerusalem,  leading  Antigonus  in  chains 
to  Antony.  Clinging  to  life,  and  to  the  last  cherishing  a miserable 
hope,  Antigonus  fell  beneath  the  axe,  an  end  Worthy  of  his  ignoble 
mind  ! 

4.  King  Herod,  distinguishing  between  the  two  parties  in  the  city, 
attached  more  firmly  to  him  by  honours  those  who  had  espoused  his 
cause,  while  he  executed  the  partisans  of  Antigonus ; and  as  his 
coffers  were  exhausted,  he  converted  all  his  decorations  into  money,  and 
remitted  it  to  Antony,  and  his  friends.  But  even  thus  could  he  not 
purchase  total  exemption  from  injury  ; for  Antony,  already  enamoured 
of  Cleopatra  to  distraction,  was  an  utter  slave  to  his  passion.  After 
exercising  such  cruelty  towards  her  own  family,  that  not  one  of  her 
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kindred  was  left  unscathed,  she  next  thirsted  for  the  blood  of 
foreigners  ; and  as  an  easy  method  of  becoming  mistress  of  their  pos- 
sessions, she  calumniated  to  Antony  the  men  of  authority  in  Syria, 
and  persuaded  him  to  put  them  to  death.  She  farther  extended  her 
cupidity  to  Judaea  and  Arabia,  and  secretly  devised  measures  for  the 
destruction  of  their  respective  kings,  Herod  and  Malichus. 

5.  With  her  openly  expressed  commands  Antony  complied ; for, 
though  he  deemed  it  unlawful  to  take  awav  the  lives  of  two  virtuous 
and  eminent  princes,  yet  as  the  nearest  approach  to  her  wishes,  he 
renounced  their  friendship.  Depriving  them  of  much  of  their  territory, 
and  even  of  the  plantation  of  palm  trees  in  Jericho,  where  flourishes 
also  the  balsam  tree,  he  gave  them  to  her,  with  all  the  towns  on  this 
side  the  river  Eleutherus,  Tyre  and  Sidon  excepted.  Mistress  of  these, 
she  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  as  far 
as  the  Euphrates  ; and  thence,  by  way  of  Apamia  and  Damascus,  she 
proceeded  to  Judaea. 

Here,  with  costly  presents,  Herod  not  only  soothed  her  resentful 
mind,  but  also  succeeded  in  purchasing  from  her,  for  two  thousand 
talents  annually,  those  places  which  had  been  severed  from  his  kingdom. 
He  then  escorted  her  as  far  as  Pelusium,  with  every  demonstration  ot 
respect.  Not  long  after  Antony  returned  from  Parthia,  leading  captive 
Artabazes,  son  of  Tigranes,  as  a present  for  Cleopatra  ; for  on  her, 
with  the  money,  and  the  entire  of  the  spoil,  was  the  Parthian  imme- 
diately bestowed. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1.  The  war  of  Actium  having  broken  out,  Herod,  released  at  length 
from  disturbances  in  Judaea,  and  now  become  master  of  Hyrcania,  a 
place  hitherto  held  by  Antigonus’  sister,  prepared  to  join  his  arms 
with  those  of  Antony.  He  was,  however,  artfully  precluded  by 
Cleopatra  from  sharing  Antony’s  dangers.  For,  having  treacherously 
formed  schemes,  as  we  have  stated,  against  the  kings,  she  prevailed  on 
Antony  to  commit  the  war  against  the  Arabians  to  Herod,  in  order 
that,  should  he  be  successful,  she  might  become  mistress  of  Arabia, 
or  if  unsuccessful,  of  Judaea  ; and,  by  the  one  of  these  princes 
dethrone  the  other. 

2.  This  policy,  however,  proved  fortunate  for  Herod.  For,  though 
at  first  making  only  predatory  incursions  into  the  enemy’s  territory, 
having  eventually  mustered  a powerful  body  of  cavalry,  he  charged  the 
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enemy  near  Diospolis,  and  after  a severe  action  defeated  them.  This 
discomfiture  occasioned  a vast  commotion  among  the  Arabians,  who 
assembled  in  immense  multitudes  at  Canatha,  in  Coele-Syria,  and 
there  awaited  the  Jews.  On  reaching  this  spot  with  his  army,  Herod 
endeavoured  to  prosecute  hostilities  with  greater  circumspection,  and 
ordered  his  camp  to  be  fortified.  Regardless  of  his  commands,  how- 
ever, his  troops,  flushed  with  their  former  victory,  rushed  upon  the 
Arabians,  whom  they  overthrew  at  the  first  onset,  and  chased  from 
the  field. 

During  the  pursuit  a snare  was  laid  for  Herod  by  Athenio,  one  of 
Cleopatra’s  generals,  who,  ever  inimical  to  him,  suddenly  despatched  a 
native  force  against  him  from  Canatha.  Encouraged  by  this  charge, 
the  Arabians  renewed  the  fight,  and,  forming  a junction  of  their  forces 
in  places  rocky  and  difficult  of  approach,  routed  the  troops  of  Herod, 
and  committed  dreadful  slaughter  among  them.  Those  who  escaped 
from  the  battle  fled  to  Ormiza,  where,  being  surrounded  in  their 
entrenchments  by  the  Arabians,  they  fell,  to  a man,  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

3.  Soon  after  this  calamity  Herod  arrived  with  reinforcements,  but 
too  late  for  the  occasion.  This  disaster  was  attributable  to  the 
disobedience  of  the  officers ; for,  had  they  not  engaged  so  precipi- 
tately, Athenio  would  have  found  no  opportunity  for  the  execution 
of  his  plan.  Herod,  however,  subsequently  avenged  himself  on  the 
Arabians,  by  constantly  ravaging  their  territory;  so  as  to  exact  frequent 
retribution  again  and  again,  for  their  single  triumph.  But  while 
chastising  his  enemies,  another  fatal  calamity  befel  him,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  when  the  war  of  Actium  was  at  its 
height.  In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  there  occurred  an  earthquake, 
in  which  countless  multitudes  of  cattle,  and  thirty  thousand  human 
beings,  perished  ; but  the  soldiery,  lying  in  the  open  air,  were  unin- 
jured. Rumour  in  the  mean  time,  ever  inclined  to  exaggerate  mis- 
fortune, and  representing  Judaea  as  one  scene  of  desolation,  inspired 
the  Arabians  with  increased  confidence.  Accordingly,  thinking  to 
possess  themselves  of  a devastated  country,  they  advanced  into  it  by 
rapid  marches,  having  first  sacrificed  the  ambassadors  who  happened 
to  have  reached  them  from  the  Jews.  Dismayed  at  this  invasion,  the 
nation  was  sinking,  broken  in  heart  by  the  magnitude  of  these  suc- 
cessive calamities,  when  Herod  convened  it,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  spirit  of  resistance,  speaking  as  follows  : 

4.  “ Most  unreasonable  appears  to  me  the  terror  which  now  agitates 
you.  That  you  should  be  disheartened  by  these  divine  inflictions  is 
natural ; but  to  be  equally  alarmed  at  a human  visitation  is  unmanly. 
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So  far  from  fearing  our  enemies  since  the  earthquake,  I am  of  opinion 
that  God  has  laid  this  snare  for  the  Arabians,  to  enable  us  to  take 
vengeance  on  them.  For  they  come  relying,  not  so  much  on  their 
weapons,  or  their  strength,  as  on  our  fortuitous  calamities.  But  that 
hope  is  fallacious  which  hangs  suspended,  not  on  one’s  own  vigour,  but 
on  the  ill  success  of  others.  Among  men,  neither  prosperity,  nor 
adversity,  is  permanent ; but  we  see  fortune  alternating  in  her  favours. 
Of  this  various  examples  may  be  adduced  from  among  ourselves ; for 
in  the  previous  combat  the  enemy  conquered  us  when  we  were  already 
victors  ; — and  in  all  probability  those  who  are  now  anticipating  a 
triumph,  will  be  defeated.  For  overweening  confidence  throws  men 
off  their  guard  ; whereas  fear  teaches  forethought : so  that  your  very 
timidity  inspires  me  with  assurance. 

“ When  you  were  emboldened  against  your  foes  with  unwarrantable 
temerity,  and,  contrary  to  my  view,  rushed  to  the  attack,  an  occasion 
presented  itself  for  Athenio’s  stratagem.  But  now  your  tardiness,  and 
apparent  dejection,  afford  me  an  undoubted  pledge  of  victory.  Thus, 
indeed,  it  becomes  the  soldier  to  feel  in  the  prospect  of  battle ; once, 
however,  in  action,  our  valour  should  be  aroused,  and  we  should 
teach  these  miscreants,  that  no  misfortune,  whether  from  God  or  man, 
can  ever,  while  they  breathe  the  breath  of  life,  depress  the  fortitude 
of  the  Jews;  and  that  not  one  of  them  will  ever  tamely  behold  an 
Arabian  master  of  his  property — an  Arabian,  whom,  ere  now,  he  has 
so  often  held  captive.  But  let  not  the  convulsions  of  inanimate 
nature  disturb  you  ! nor  suppose  that  this  earthquake  is  a presage  of 
another  calamity.  Such  affections  of  the  elements  proceed  from 
physical  causes,  and  are  productive  of  nothing  to  mankind  beyond  the 
direct  injury  they  occasion.  Of  pestilence,  famine,  and  earthquakes, 
there  may  be  some  brief  pre-intimation : but  their  very  magnitude 
forbids  us  to  regard  them  as  indicative  of  aught  beyond.  For  how 
can  a war,  even  though  unsuccessful,  be  more  hurtful  than  the  earth- 
quake ? There  is,  however,  a fearful  portent  of  ruin  to  our  adversaries, 
a portent  neither  fortuitous,  nor  coming  from  aliens’  hands.  Have 
they  not,  in  violation  of  the  universal  law  of  nations,  barbarously 
murdered  our  ambassadors  ? and  outraged  all  religion  by  offering  up 
to  God  such  victims  for  the  issue  of  the  contest.  But  they  will  not 
escape  his  broad  eye,  and  invincible  right  arm.  Yea ; and  soon  will 
they  pay  the  penalty  of  their  ancestral  presumption,  if  we  hasten  to 
rise  and  take  vengeance  on  these  violaters  of  treaties.  Let  each,  then, 
go,  not  for  his  wife,  his  children,  nor  yet  for  his  endangered  country  ; 
but  to  avenge  our  ambassadors.  They,  though  dead,  will  conduct  the 
war  better  than  we  who  live.  If  you  will  be  obedient  to  me,  I will  go 
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THE  FOURTH  PART 

OF  THIS  IVORK,  COMPLETING 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME, 


IS  NOW  READY. 

This  First  Volume  comprises— The  Life  of  Josephus,  written  by  himself, 
with  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  Jewish  AVar,  containing  a 
condensed  narrative  of  Jewish  history  from  the  times  of  the  Maccabees, 
to  the  moment  when  the  fatal  conflict  of  the  nation  with  the  power  of 
Rome  had  actually  commenced.  The  Volume  contains  also  a Preliminary 
Essay  on  the  Personal  Character  and  Credibility  of  Josephus,  together 
with  Explanations  of  the  Plates. 

THIRTY-FOUR  ENGRAVINGS  ON  STEEL 

are  attached  to  this  Volume,  and  these  embrace  Views  in  Palestine,  archi- 
tectural delineations  of  Ancient  Structures,  with  Plans  and  Elevations ; and 
Five  highly-finished  Medallion  Heads  of  Roman  personages.  Several  of 
these  Plates  represent  subjects  that  have  not  hitherto  been  brought  before 
the  public,  and  some  to  which  the  highest  importance  attaches,  in  relation 
to  Jewish  antiquities.  In  what  light  these  pictorial  illustrations  are 
regarded  by  those  who  are  most  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  such 
subjects,  appears  in  the  first  of  the  notices  of  the  Work,  hereto  appended. 

Iu  thus  announcing  the  completion  of  the  First  Volume  of  this  Work, 
the  painful  duty  devolves  upon  the  Editor  of  announcing  also,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  the  afflictive  event  of  the  death  of  the  Translator.  During 
the  past  winter  Dr.  Traill’s  name  had  frequently  occurred  in  the  daily 
papers,  in  connexion  with  the  famine  and  pestilence  that  have  devastated 
so  many  parts  of  Ireland — and  the  south  especially.  He  had,  in  fact, 
become  known,  very  generally,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions made  by  him  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  parishioners,  and 
more  remote  neighbours.  These  exertions,  continued  without  intermission 
through  a course  of  months,  were  such  as  to  excite  the  admiration  and  wonder 
of  those  who  witnessed  them.  But  at  length  his  constitutional  energy — 
great  as  it  was,  gave  way,  and  after  a period  of  the  most  anxious  suspense 
to  his  family  and  parishioners,  he  expired  April  20th,  in  calm  possession  of 
that  hope  which  the  Gospel  he  had  preached  conveys. 

Dr.  Traill  lived  to  revise  the  sheets  for  the  Third  Part  of  this  Work, 
and  to  witness  its  publication.  Some  time  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  distress  in  Ireland,  he  had  completed  his  labours  in  translating 
the  Jewish  War,  as  well  as  the  books  against  Apion;  his  MS.  of  which, 
he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  a learned  member  of  Trinity  College, 
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Dublin,  for  final  revision.  He  had  also  made  some  progress  in  trans- 
lating the  Antiquities.  Moreover  — and  indeed  long  ago  — he  had 
engaged  the  assistance  of  literary  friends,  in  preparing  the  Notes  and 
Explanatory  Essays  that  were  to  accompany  the  translation,  and  in  super- 
intending the  execution  of  the  Illustrations — a department  demanding 
incessant  vigilance,  and  a familiar  knowledge  of  the  objects  represented. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  his  peculiar  part  as  Translator  having  been 
completed,  and  all  requisite  arrangements  having  been  made  for  carrying 
forward  the  subsidiary  branches  of  the  work,  and  for  superintending  its 
passage  through  the  press,  the  much-lamented  death  of  Dr.  Traill,  irrepa- 
rable as  is  the  loss  thereby  sustained  by  his  family,  his  parish,  and  his 
neighbourhood,  will  not  affect  the  regular  and  due  completion  of  it ; it  has 
only  occasioned  a momentary  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  Fourth  Part, 
now  announced. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that  the  death  of  the  Translator  may 
probably  involve  some  modifications  of  the  plan  of  Publication,  as  at  first 
announced — and  yet  none  by  which  the  purchasers  of  the  Work  will  be 
losers.  Among  these  modifications  the  most  material  is  the  occurrence 
of  an  interval  between  the  completion  of  this  First  Portion  of  the 
Works  of  Josephus,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Second,  which  is  to 
include  the  Antiquities.  It  would  be  unwarrantable,  at  this  moment, 
to  give  any  pledge  as  to  the  length  of  this  expected  interruption.  Mean- 
while, and  with  the  intention  of  rendering  this  First  Portion  complete  in 
itself,  and  of  including  within  the  three  volumes,  of  which  it  is  to  consist, 
whatever  the  general  reader  might  wish  to  be  furnished  with,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  later  eras  of  Jewish  History,  it  has  been  determined — without 
making  any  addition  to  the  price  of  THE  work,  materially  to  increase 
it  in  size,  as  to  the  letter-press,  and  at  the  same  time  to  add  Twelve 
or  more  finished  Engravings  to  the  number  that  has  been  promised.  By 
means  of  these  additions,  both  in  its  literary  and  pictorial  departments,  the 
work  will  be  made  to  embrace  what  will  give  it  completeness,  integrity,  and 
originality,  as  a summary  of  Jewish  History  and  Archaeology,  for  the 
period  it  embraces. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  this  announcement  of  an  enlarged  work  at 
the  same  price  is  made,  in  the  confidence  that  those  who  know  what  must 
have  been  the  expenses  incurred  in  bringing  forward  a work  of  this  sort, 
will  frankly  grant  that,  although  the  cost  to  the  Purchaser  exceeds  the 
price  of  what  are  significantly  termed  “ the  cheap  publications  of  the  day,” 
yet  in  truth  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  that  has  of  late  years  issued  from 
the  press. 

The  Fourth  Part,  now  published,  is  augmented,  as  above  mentioned, 
and  even  if,  in  single  instances,  there  should  be  any  difference,  the  remain- 
ing Eight  Parts  will,  on  an  average,  contain,  each — six  sheets  of  letter-press, 
and  ten  or  more  Engravings.  This  first  portion,  therefore,  included  in 
Three  Volumes,  will  contain  nearly  twelve  hundred  pages  of  letter- 
press,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  plates,  or  more. 


Letter  from  Rf.v.  Professor  Robinson,  D.D.,  Author  of  “ Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine 

to  William  Tipping,  Esq. 

My  bear  Sir,  New  York , March  SO,  1847. 

I have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  with  care  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  the 
New  Translation  of  Josephus,  with  Illustrations  from  your  Drawings.  1 hasten  to  bear 
my  willing  and  unreserved  testimony  to  the  truthfulness  and  life-like  reality  of  the  Views; 
referring  more  particularly  to  the  plates  of  Sepphoris  and  of  the  Baths  near  Tiberias,  and 
likewise  Jo  all  those  of  the  Haram  and  of  its  exterior  walls  and  substructions.  Those  last 
Views,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  one  important  feature  above  all  former  ones  of  the  same 
objects,  namely  : — That  they  were  made  not  merely  as  pictures,  exhibiting  correctly  the 
general  effect,  but  as  exact  scientific  delineations , which  may  justly  serve  as  the  basis  of 
argument  and  logical  inference  for  those  who  have  not  themselves  been  upon  the  spot. 

The  publication  of  an  elegant  and  faithful  version,  with  such  a body  of  unsurpassed  Illus- 
trations, cannot  but  work  a resurrection  of  Josephus,  and  establish  him  as  a classic  for  the 


millions  who  use  the  English  language.  And  this  result,  so  desirable  in  itself,  rises  im- 
measurably in  importance  when  we  reflect  that  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  historian  are  our 
best  and  most  copious  source  of  illustration  for  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

With  high  respect,  yours,  &c. 

William  Tipping , Esq.  Edward  Robinson. 

“ Two  Parts  of  this  splendid  publication  are  before  us  ...  . with  high  gratification  there- 
fore we  hail  the  appearance  of  this  work;  which,  we  must  confess,  rather  more  than  answers 
the  expectations  raised  by  its  announcement.  . . . The  translation  is  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Traill : 
and  whoever  has  tried  to  read  the  dry  and  crabbed  version  of  Whiston,  will  rejoice  once 
more  to  meet  with  the  ense  and  vivacity  of  the  original  transfused  into  his  mother  tongue. 
We  have  compared  various  passages,  and  find  the  translation  everywhere  faithful,  without 
being  servile.  It  has  evidently  been  the  work  of  many  years,  and  bears  marks  of  a continual 
piling,  by  which  it  has  gained  its  smoothness  and  polish.” — The  Literary  World.  Neiv  York 
Weekly  Paper.  April  3,  1847. 

In  the  same  paper  it  is  mentioned,  that  at  a Meeting  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society, 
held  ‘20th  March,  the  First  Part  of  this  work  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson, 
who  testified  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  beautiful  engravings  with  which  it  was  illustrated,  as 
well  as  the  correctness  of  the  translation,  which  he  had  compared  with  the  original  text.  It 
elicited  many  remarks  from  the  gentlemen  present,  by  whom  the  undertaking  was  warmly 
commended. 

“ This  is  a new  edition  of  Josephus,  of  which  only  Three  Parts  have  yet  appeared.  We  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  speak  of  it  yet  as  a whole;  hut  we  are  able  to  most  heartily  recommend 
it  as  a work  full  of  promise;  and  we  verily  believe  of  promise  that  will  be  followed  by  no  dis- 
appointment. The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  very  superior  to  Whiston’s.  The  translation 
has  all  the  freedom  of  an  original  production,  and  it  is  prefaced  by  an  examination  into  the 
character  and  ability  of  Josephus,  which  is  a masterpiece  of  that  style  of  composition.  The 
illustrative  notes,  too.  deserve  high  commendation.  They  are  admirably  written,  and  always 
throw  light  and  interest  upon  the  passage  or  the  plate  they  illustrate.  Some  of  the  details 
contained  in  these  notes  are  of  vast  importance;  those  referring  to  certain  subterraneous  dis- 
coveries beneath  Jerusalem  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  engravings  are  superb, 
and  the  medallion  portraits  from  the  actual  medal  are  executed  with  rare  talent.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  never  met  with  a work  which  so  well  merited  univeral  patronage  as  this  new 
edition  of  the  old  Josephus.” — Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review,  April  1847. 

“ We  have  long  considered  a pictorial  .Josephus,  and  an  improved  translation  of  the 
original,  as  among  the  desiderata  of  literature.  . . . The  public  required  something  above  the 
daily  fashion  of  literature;  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  that,  in  the  work  before  us,  editors  and 
artists,  if  they  have  not  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the  literary  world,  have  certainly  out- 
stripped expectation The  opening  Part  of  what  we  may  not  unaptly  term  this 

“ National  Work”  is  now  before  us;  and  the  only  difficulty  we  feel  is  to  keep  within 
bounds  in  our  terms  of  commendation.  It  is  introduced  by  a remarkably  well  written 
paper  on  the  personal  character  and  credibility  of  Josephus.  The  writer  treats  his  sub- 
ject judicially;  facts  are  examined,  inferences  sifted,  and  testimonies  searched  with  the  spirit, 
acumen,  decision,  and  impartiality  of  a judge  on  the  bench.  . . . This  introduction,  for  its 
originality,  novelty,  and  boldness,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  ...  It  remains  to  us  to  mention 
briefly  the  illustrations,  which  are  made,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  a highly  important  feature  of 
the  work.  The  views  are  all  engraved  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Tipping,  who 
was  expressly  sent  to  the  East  for  the  purpose ; and  this  we  merely  record,  by  the  way,  in  proof 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  editors  to  render  this  valuable  undertaking  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
and  of  the  profuse  outlay  to  which  they  must  have  subjected  themselves,  in  full  confidence 
that  it  would  meet  the  compensating  liberality  of  the  public  in  general.  ...  Of  the  general 
merits  of  this  invaluable  work  we  spoke  at  large  in  our  notice  of  the  first  part.  The  praise  we 
then  thought  it  our  duty  to  award  was  not  given  without  warrant ; the  part  before  us,  as  well 
in  the  translation  as  in  the  embellishments,  amply  supports  the  credit  gained  by  the  first.  In 
one  point  it  goes  far  beyond  it:  the  point  we  allude  to  is  in  the  explanatory  essays  attached 
either  to  illustrate  the  text,  or  to  illustrate  the  illustrations  themselves  : these  are  executed 
with  unusual  ability,  and  they  are  rendered  as  interesting  as  they  are  useful : the  amusement 
afforded  is  as  great  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  treated,  and  the  instruction  imparted  is 
generally  equal  to  both.  These  papers  evidently  are  supplied  by  no  inexperienced  hand.  We 
cite,  in  proof  of  this,  the  following  notice,  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  mention  of  Popprea 
made  in  the  biography  of  Josephus,  and  the  superb  medal  which  we  noticed  with  but  half  the 
praise  it  merited  when  the  first  part  was  under  review: — The  antiquarian,  however,  and  we 
may  add  the  general  reader,  will  turn  with  delight  to  the  narrative,  in  part  furnished  by  the 
artist  (Mr.  Tipping),  of  certain  discoveries  made  beneath  the  mosque  El  Aksa  ; here  we  see 
noble  vaults  and  passages  which,  perhaps,  few  e3’es  have  beheld  since  the  days  of  Solomon  ; 
they  were  explored  under  difficulty,  and  not  sketched  without  danger.  Further  discoveries 
of  importance  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  made  but  for  the  self- conceited  prattling  of  a 
Frenchman,  who  let  out  the  secret  to  the  superior  powers  that  Franks  were  daily  penetrating 
into  the  secret  and  sacred  vaults.  This  spoilt  all,  and  further  attempts  were  immediately 
frustrated.  We  have  in  vain  attempted  to  shape  some  of  this  paper  into  matter  for  extract; 
but  we  cannot  do  so  without  injuring  the  whole,  to  which  we  refer  all  who  are  curious.  We 
have  long  believed  that  the  rea£  wonders  of  the  Holy  City  lie  below  the  surface,  and  that  the 
pick-axe  will  be  a safer  guide  to  future  explorers  than  the  cicerone.  The  present  number  con- 
firms this  opinion  ; and  it  will,  doubtless,  direct  attention  to  a subject  which  has  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  learned  men  of  the  Biblo-Philological  Institution,  and  which  is  one  of  much 
interest  to  all  whose  hearts  are  touched  at  all  things  connected  with  the  city  of  Ancient  Days. 

. — Church  and  State  Gazette , March  5,  1847. 

“ A superb  edition  of  the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian,  now  appearing  in  monthly  parts. 
The  engravings  on  steel  are  elaborately  executed ; and,  in  addition  to  the  text  of  the  translation 
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there  is  a large  mass  of  descriptive  letterpress  to  accompany  the  plates.  This  is  in  itself  the 
most  complete,  and  in  all  exterior  adornments,  by  far  the  most  attractive,  edition  of  Josephus 
that  has  yet  appeared.” — The  Atlas , April  1,  1847. 

“ This  is  an  admirable  edition,  and  one,  we  think,  which  is  likely  to  be  much  sought  after, 
as  there  has  hitherto  been  none  fit  to  be  placed  in  a library  along  with  the  best  editions  of 
other  authors.  It  is  intended  to  be  published  in  two  portions,  the  first  of  which  will  consist  of 
twelve  parts,  and  contain,  the  Life  of  Josephus,  the  Jewish  W ar,  and  the  Two  Books  against 
Apion ; and  the  remaining  part  will  contain  the  Antiquities  and  perhaps  some  of  the  apocryphal 
pieces  which  have  been  usually  attributed  to  Josephus.  The  work  is  well  translated,  hand- 
somely printed,  and  adorned  with  numerous  and  excellent  engravings,  and  although  it  is  not 
pretended  to  be  classed  amongst  the  cheapest  publications  of  the  day,  it  is  published  at  a very 
moderate  price,  considering  thequantityand  quality  of  the  matter  given  us.  We  trust  that  as  the 
work  progresses  we  shall  be  able  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  heartily  as  wefeel  nowdisposed 
to  do.  This  valuable  addition  to  the  library  editions  of  standard  authors  continues  to  deserve 
the  patronage  of  the  public,  as  well  from  the  excellence  of  the  translation,  as  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  got  up.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent;  the  paper  and  type  good. 
We  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers;  and  believe  that  there  will  not  be  many  who  pride 
themselves  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  best  editions  of  standard  authors,  who  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  enrich  their  collections.” — Oxford  University  Herald , 
April  3,  1847. 

“ So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  an  examination  of  two  Parts,  we  regard  this  as  likely  to  be 
incomparably  the  best  edition  of  Josephus  in  our  language.  The  translation  appears  to  be 
rendered  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  The  “ Explanatory  Essays” — if  we  may  take  that 
on  the  “ Personal  Character  and  Credibility  of  Josephus”  as  a fair  specimen — will  be  cha- 
racterised by  learning,  judgment,  and  impartiality.  The  Pictorial  Illustrations  (which  include 
engravings  on  steel  of  the  principal  scenes  of  the  History,  from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  Tipping;  medallion  heads  of  the  principal  personages  referred  to;  plans  and  elevations 
of  architectural  remains,  maps,  &c.)  are  beautifully  executed.  In  short,  the  undertaking  is 
altogether  one  of  much  spirit,  and  we  cordially  wish  that  it  may  obtain  extensive  patronage.” — 
The  Watchman , February  17,  1847. 

“ It  is  gratifying  to  find  an  Irishman  undertaking  the  execution  of  such  a work  as  this,  and 
bringing  to  its  important  task  all  the  acquirements  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
and  critic  . . . The  new  translation  of  the  Jewish  historian,  which  supersedes  in  correctness  anil 
taste  the  harsh,  crabbed,  and  inelegant  work  of  Whiston,  is  likely  to  prove — if  its  progress 
keep  pace  with  the  opening  promise — one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  translated 
literature.  It  will  throw  a new  and  unexpected  light  on  many  historical  and  archaeological 
questions  which  the  labours  of  previous  translators  and  commentators  have  either  overlooked, 
or  by  their  pedantic  ignorance  only  served  to  involve  in  a still  deeper  obscurity.  . . . The  part 
is  illustrated  by  steel  engravings  of  great  beauty,  taken  from  ancient  coins  and  medallions, 
with  exquisite  views  of  places  in  Palestine,  the  scenes  of  the  memorable  history  to  which  they 
refer.  Having  said  so  much  of  the  translator,  and  the  first  offering  of  his  learning  and  taste, 
we  may  turn  to  the  great  Jew  himself,  and  venture  a few  observations  on  his  character  and  his 
labours.  . . . ” — The  Freeman’s  Journal,  February  27,  1847. 

“ The  second  part  of  this  elegant  and  costly  publication  contains  eight  fine  plates,  illustra- 
tive of  the  chronicle  of  the  historian.  These  give  the  reader  a vivid  idea  of  the  massive  archi- 
tecture of  ancient  Palestine.  The  notes  display  a great  amount  of  erudition  and  research. 
We  are  proud  to  speak  of  the  distinction  which  Dr.  Traill  confers  on  the  letters  of  the  nation  ; 
though  we  confess,  one  reason  for  our  pride  does  not  carry  anything  of  a literary  colouring. 
Indeed  we  are  scarcely  impartial  critics  in  the  Doctor’s  case ; because  he  has  already  pre- 
engaged  our  good  will  and  that  of  the  country,  by  the  energetic  and  most  Christian  humanity 
with  which  he  acts  and  speaks  out,  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  people  of  his  district,  at  this  most 
desolating  time.  . . . We  have  received  Part  III.  of  this  valuable  and  beautifully  illustrated 
version  of  the  Jewish  Historian.  It  contains  the  eminently  tragic  story  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Herod,  king  of  Judea.  He  built  many  cities  and  temples,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet 
scattered  over  what  was  once  his  Tetrarchate;  some  fragments  of  this  old  architecture  are 
exquisitively  represented  in  the  plates  that  enhance  the  merit  of  this  expensive  translation. 
The  care,  criticism,  and  historical  and  theologic  erudition  which  are  evident  in  Dr.  Traill’s 
book,  do  him  infinite  honour,  and  assert  for  him  a distinguished  place  among  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  day.” — Cork  Examiner , March  22,  and  April  23,  1847. 

“ This  is  a splendid  work  in  typography,  illustrations,  and  accuracy  and  beauty  of  trans- 
lation. A new  translation,  then,  of  the  works  of  this  celebrated  Jew,  may  be  regarded  by  some 
as  a superfluous  undertaking.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  this  opinion  ; and,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  literary  qualifications  of  those  who  are  engaged  on  the  version  which  we  now 
earnestly  commend  to  the  favourable  notice  of  our  readers,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  very  far  excel  ail  preceding  efforts.  With  an  adherence,  as  strict  as  that  of  Whiston,  to 
the  tone  and  feeling  of  Josephus,  there  is  a smoothness  and  grace  in  the  translation  before  us 
far  in  advance  of  the  learned  professor.  But  the  Notes  and  Illustrations  which  accompany 
this  new  rendering,  from  the  samples  which  have  already  appeared,  are  of  standard  value. 
They  bespeak  an  amount  of  research  capable  only  of  being  exerted  by  one  who  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  ancient  books.  To  the  biblical  student  they  will 
be  invaluable ; while  the  pictorial  illustrations,  executed  with  singular  taste  and  beauty,  are 
not  so  much  embellishments  of  the  work,  as  real  comments  on  the  historical  facts  narrated.” — 
Evanyelical  Magazine , April,  1847. 
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before  you  into  danger ; for,  be  assured  that  your  valour  is  irresistible, 
if  you  do  not  by  some  act  of  rashness  impede  your  victorious  course.” 

5.  Having  in  this  strain  re-animated  his  troops,  observing  their 
ardour,  he  sacrificed  to  God,  and,  this  done,  crossed  the  Jordan  with 
his  army.  Encamping  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  not  far 
from  the  enemy,  eager  to  bring  them  to  action,  he  skirmished  with 
them  for  possession  of  a fort  that  lay  midway  between  their  lines ; the 
Arabians  having  sent  forward  a detachment  to  occupy  it.  This  a party 
despatched  by  the  king  drove  back  forthwith,  and  took  possession  of 
the  hill.  Daily  leading  out  his  troops,  he  drew  them  up  in  battle 
array,  and  challenged  his  opponents.  But  when  none  came  out,  for  a 
dreadful  consternation  had  seized  them,  and  in  presence  of  his  troops 
their  general  Elthemus  stood  withered  with  terror ; he  attacked  and 
demolished  their  entrenchments.  Upon  this,  impelled  by  necessity, 
they  sallied  forth  in  disorder,  cavalry  and  infantry  intermixed.  Superior 
in  number  to  the  Jews,  they  were  inferior  in  alacrity,  though  withal 
reckless  through  despair  of  success. 

6.  Accordingly,  while  they  made  resistance,  their  loss  was  incon- 
siderable ; but  when  they  gave  way  many  perished,  some  by  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  others  trodden  down  by  their  own  party.  Five  thousand 
fell  in  the  pursuit ; the  rest  avoided  instant  destruction  by  crowding 
within  the  entrenchments.  Here  Herod  surrounded  and  besieged 
them.  But  the  destruction  that  menaced  them  by  arms,  was  anti- 
cipated by  thirst,  their  supply  of  water  failing.  The  king  treated 
their  messengers  with  scorn  ; and  though  they  offered  five  hundred 
talents  as  their  ransom,  he  pressed  the  operations  with  increased 
vigour.  Parched  with  thirst,  numbers  issued  forth,  and  voluntarily 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  Jews;  so  that  in  five  days  four  thousand 
were  made  prisoners.  On  the  sixth,  the  remainder,  in  despair,  came 
out  to  battle.  These  Herod  attacked,  and  again  defeated,  slaughtering 
about  seven  thousand  men.  By  this  disastrous  overthrow  he 
avenged  himself  on  Arabia,  and  so  completely  broke  the  spirit  of 
its  people,  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Protector  of  the 
nation. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

1.  Herod  soon  found  cause  of  uneasiness  as  to  the  security  of  his 
sovereign  power,  in  his  friendship  for  Antony,  whom  Caesar  had  just 
defeated  at  Actium.  He  was,  however,  rather  alarmed  than  injured; 
for  Caesar  did  not  consider  his  victory  complete,  so  long  as  Herod 
attached  himself  to  his  rival.  The  king  resolved,  however,  to  con- 
front the  danger  ; and  setting  sail  for  Rhodes,  where  Caesar  was 
sojourning,  he,  without  a diadem,  and  in  the  habit  and  character  of 
a private  individual,  but  with  the  spirit  of  a king,  appeared  before 
him,  and,  declaring  the  truth  without  reserve,  thus  candidly  addressed 
him:  “Raised  by  Antony  to  the  sovereignty  of  Judaea,  I acknow- 
ledge, Caesar,  that  I have,  as  a king,  in  all  things  studied  his  interests; 
and  I unhesitatingly  avow,  that,  had  not  the  Arabians  prevented,  you 
would  assuredly  have  made  trial  of  my  prowess  in  arms.  According 
to  my  ability,  however,  I supplied  him  with  troops,  and  with  many 
thousand  measures  of  grain  ; nor  even  after  his  defeat  at  Actium 
did  I desert  my  benefactor.  When  I could  no  longer  aid  him  as  an 
auxiliary,  I offered  him  the  most  prudent  counsel — that  there  was  but 
one  remedy  for  his  disasters — the  death  of  Cleopatra.  Should  she 
be  removed,  I promised  him  money,  ramparts  for  his  security,  an 
army,  and  myself  as  his  confederate  in  the  war  against  you.  But  his 
passion  for  Cleopatra,  and  God  who  has  granted  you  the  victory, 
closed  his  ears.  With  Antony,  therefore,  I have  been  conquered ; 
and  with  his  ruin  lay  aside  my  crown.  To  you,  however,  I come, 
building  on  my  integrity  my  hope  of  safety  ; anticipating  that  it  will 
be  inquired  how  firm  a friend,  rather  than  whose  friend,  I have  been.'1 

2.  To  this  Cassar  replied : “Live  in  safety,  and  reign  henceforth 
under  surer  auspices.  For,  thus  standing  forward  in  defence  of  friend- 
ship, you  deserve  pre-eminence  in  rule.  Endeavour  also  to  remain 
faithful  to  those  who  have  been  more  fortunate;  as  I too  entertain  the 
most  splendid  hopes  regarding  your  noble  spirit.  Happily  for  me, 
however,  has  Antony  yielded  to  Cleopatra’s  persuasions,  rather  than 
to  yours;  for  we  have  gained  you  by  his  infatuation.  But  you  lead  the 
way,  as  it  seems,  in  acts  of  kindness.  Quintus  Didius  writes  to  me  that 
you  sent  him  succours  in  his  contest  with  the  gladiators.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  I ensure  you  the  throne  by  decree  ; and  I shall 
also  endeavour  at  a future  period  to  do  you  service,  that  you  may  not 
feel  the  loss  of  Antony.” 

>3.  Having  in  this  courteous  strain  addressed  the  king,  he  placed 
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the  diadem  on  his  head,  and  promulgated  the  grant  by  a decree,  in 
which  he  expatiated,  in  highly  flattering  terms,  in  praise  of  the  man. 
Herod,  having  by  presents  endeavoured  to  appease  Caesar’s  anger,  soli- 
cited pardon  for  Alexander,  one  of  Antony’s  adherents,  who  had  sued 
for  mercy.  But  Caesar  was  inexorable  ; and  complaining  long  and 
vehemently  of  the  individual  for  whom  he  interceded,  rejected  his 
petition.  Subsequently,  when  Caesar  was  proceeding  to  Egypt 
through  Syria,  Herod  received  him  with  all  royal  magnificence,  and 
having  first  accompanied  him  on  horseback  during  a review  of  his 
troops  at  Ptolemais,  he  entertained  him  with  his  entire  suite.  He 
likewise  furnished  the  soldiers  with  every  requisite  for  a feast. 

He  took  care,  moreover,  to  provide  a sufficient  supply  of  water  for 
the  army,  both  on  its  march  to  Pelusium,  and  on  its  return,  the  route 
lying  through  an  arid  region ; nor  did  the  troops  want  any  necessary. 
It  occurred,  accordingly,  to  Caesar  and  his  soldiers,  that  Herod’s 
dominions  were  much  too  limited,  compared  with  the  services  he  had 
rendered.  Caesar,  tiierefore,  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt — Cleopatra 
and  Antony  being  now  dead — not  only  conferred  on  him  other 
honours,  but  re-annexed  to  his  kingdom  the  district  severed  from  it 
Cleopatra,  with  the  addition  of  Gadara,  Hippos,  and  Samaria,  and 
by  the  maritime  towns  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Joppa,  and  Strato’s  Tower. 
He  presented  him  also,  as  a body-guard,  with  four  hundred  Gauls, 
who  had  formerly  attended  Cleopatra  in  that  capacity.  Nothing  so 
strongly  called  forth  Caesar’s  liberality,  as  the  noble  spirit  of  him  who 
was  the  object  of  it. 

4.  After  the  first  celebration  of  the  games  at  Actium,  he  likewise 
united  to  his  territories  the  district  denominated  Trachonitis,  with 
Batanaea,  adjacent  to  it,  and  the  region  of  Auranitis.  The  origin  of 
this  grant  was  as  follows: — Zenodorus,  who  had  farmed  the  domain 
of  Lysanias,  despatched  incessantly  his  retainers  from  Trachonitis 
to  plunder  the  Damascenes;  the  latter  fled  for  refuge  to  Varro, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  and  entreated  him  to  lay  their  sufferings 
before  Caesar.  On  learning  the  facts,  Caesar  sent  back  orders  to 
exterminate  the  banditti.  Varro,  in  consequence,  led  his  troops 
against  them,  and  having  cleared  the  district  of  these  marauders, 
deprived  Zenodorus  of  it  ; and  Caesar,  to  prevent  it  from  again 
becoming  a station  for  the  brigands  in  their  attacks  on  Damascus, 
presented  it  to  Herod. 

Ten  years  after,  on  Caesar’s  return  to  Syria,  he  appointed  Herod 
procurator  of  the  whole  of  that  province,  and  with  such  authority, 
that  his  colleagues  in  command  could  take  no  step  without  his  con- 
currence. On  the  death  of  Zenodorus,  he  further  allotted  him  the 
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entire  region  between  Trachonitis  and  Galilee.  But  what  in  Herod’s 
esteem  was  of  still  greater  value,  he  was  loved  by  Csesar  next  to 
Agrippa,  and  by  Agrippa  next  to  Caesar.  But  though  he  hence 
attained  a very  high  degree  of  prosperity,  he  was  still  more  elevated 
by  a noble  mind,  which  now  shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre  in  the 
religious  complexion  which  his  character  assumed. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

1.  Herod,  accordingly,  at  an  incalculable  expense,  and  in  a style  of 
unsurpassed  magnificence,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  restored 
the  Temple,  and  breasted  up  with  a wall  the  area  around  it,  so  as  to 
enlarge  it  to  twice  its  former  extent.  An  evidence  of  its  sumptuous- 
ness were  the  ample  colonnades  around  the  holy  place,  and  the  fort 
on  its  northern  side.  The  colonnades  he  reared  from  the  foundation  ; 
the  fort,  in  nothing  inferior  to  a palace,  he  repaired  at  an  immense 
cost ; and  called  it  Antonia,  in  honour  of  Antony.  He  also  con- 
structed a residence  for  himself  in  the  upper  town,  containing  two 
very  spacious,  and  not  less  beautiful  buildings,  with  which  the 
Temple  itself  bore  no  comparison.  These  he  designated  after  his 
friends,  the  one  Cassarium,  the  other  Agrippium. 

2.  It  was  not,  however,  on  individual  structures  alone  that  he 
inscribed  their  memory  and  names  : his  zeal  extended  to  whole  cities. 
In  the  district  of  Samaria,  he  enclosed  a town  with  a superb  wall 
twenty  furlongs  in  length ; and  introduced  into  it  six  thousand  colo- 
nists, to  whom  he  assigned  an  extremely  fertile  tract.  In  the  centre 
of  the  buildings  he  erected  a temple  to  Csesar,  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, and  having  laid  out  around  it  a furlong  and  half  of  consecrated 
ground,  he  named  the  city  Sebaste ; and  bestowed  on  its  inhabitants 
an  enviable  charter. 

3.  Subsequently,  when  the  munificence  of  Caesar  had  added  another 
district  to  his  dominions,  in  it  also  he  reared  a temple  to  him  of  white 
marble,  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  The  place  bears  the  name  of 
Panium.  Here  is  a mountain,  whose  summit  lifts  itself  to  a vast  height, 
and  close  by  a hollow  at  its  base,  a gloomy  cavern  opens  from  below, 
in  which  a yawning  chasm  descends  abruptly  to  an  immeasurable 
depth,  containing  a vast  collection  of  still  water,  hitherto  found 
unfathomable  by  any  length  of  line.  Outside,  from  the  roots  of  the 
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cavern,  spring  these  fountains;  and  from  them,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
the  Jordan  takes  its  rise.  But  of  this  we  shall  speak  more  particularly 
hereafter. 

4.  The  king,  having  constructed  other  buildings  also  at  Jericho, 
between  the  fort  of  Cypros  and  the  former  palace,  better  and  more 
commodious  for  sojourn,  named  them  after  the  same  friends.  In 
fine,  there  was  not  a suitable  spot  in  his  dominions,  which  he  per- 
mitted to  be  without  some  honourable  memorial  of  Caesar.  And 
when  his  own  territories  had  been  filled  with  temples,  he  lavished 
on  his  province  testimonials  of  his  regard,  and  in  many  cities  erected 
monuments  to  Caesar. 

5.  Observing  among  the  maritime  towns,  one,  then  dilapidated, 
called  Strato’s  Tower,  which,  from  advantage  of  situation,  was  suited 
for  the  display  of  his  zeal,  he  rebuilt  it  throughout  with  white  stone, 
and  adorned  it  with  splendid  palaces ; a work  in  which  he  gave 
striking  proof  of  natural  greatness  of  mind.  For  from  Dora  to 
Joppa,  midway  between  which  lies  Strato’s  Tower,  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  as  it  happened,  was  destitute  of  a safe  roadstead  ; insomuch 
that  vessels,  passing  the  Phoenician  coast  to  Egypt,  were  obliged  to 
face  the  dangers  of  the  deep  when  menaced  by  the  south-west  wind, 
which  raises,  even  if  it  blow  but  moderately,  such  a surf  upon  the 
rocks,  that,  by  the  reflux  of  the  waves,  the  sea  is  violently  agitated  to 
a very  considerable  distance.  But,  nature  herself  yielding  to  the 
king’s  expenditure  and  enterprise,  he  constructed  a harbour  of 
greater  extent  than  the  Pyraeus,  and  in  its  recesses  other  stations  of 
sufficient  depth. 

6.  Adverse  as  was  the  place  throughout,  so  successfully  did  he 
grapple  with  the  difficulties,  that  the  firmness  of  the  structure  defied 
the  waves;  while  its  beauty  was  such,  as  if  no  impediment  had 
existed  to  its  decoration.  Haring  measured  out  for  the  haven  the 
space  we  have  stated,  he  let  down  stones  in  twenty  fathoms  water  ; 
the  greater  part  of  them  fifty  feet  in  length,  nine  in  depth,  and  ten 
in  breadth,  and  some  still  larger.  Having  filled  up  the  depth,  the 
mole,  thus  raised  above  the  surface,  he  widened  to  two  hundred  feet, 
of  which  one  hundred  were  built  out  to  break  the  surge,  and  that 
section  was  accordingly  called  the  break -water.  The  remainder  sup- 
ported a stone  wall,  which  encircled  the  harbour.  This  was  occu- 
pied, at  intervals,  with  vast  towers,  the  loftiest  and  most  beautiful  of 
which  received  the  name  of  Drusium,  from  Caesar’s  step-son. 

7.  There  were,  moreover,  numerous  vaulted  apartments  for  the 
reception  of  such  as  might  land  there  ; while  in  front  of  these,  round 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  haven,  was  a broad  terrace  for  the  conve- 
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nience  of  those  wlio  disembarked.  The  entrance  was  on  the  north,  from 
which  point  the  wind  in  that  quarter  blew  with  the  least  violence.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  on  either  side,  were  three  colossal  statues, 
raised  on  columns : the  columns  on  the  left  as  you  sail  in,  are  supported 
by  a solid  tower  ; those  on  the  right,  by  two  upright  stones  bound 
together,  and  exceeding  in  dimensions  the  tower  on  the  opposite  side. 

Adjacent  to  the  harbour,  to  which  the  streets  of  the  town,  running 
at  regular  distances,  conducted,  were  houses  also  of  white  stone. 
Over-against  the  entrance,  on  an  eminence,  stood  Caesar’s  temple, 
distinguished  for  beauty  and  magnitude.  In  this  were  two  colossal 
figures;  one  of  Caesar,  not  inferior  in  size  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
on  the  model  of  which  it  was  executed  : the  other  of  Rome,  equal  to 
the  Juno  at  Argos.  The  city  he  dedicated  to  the  province ; and  the 
port  to  those  sailing  to  it ; but  to  Caesar  he  ascribed  the  honour  of 
the  erection,  and  named  it  accordingly — Caesarea. 

8.  The  remainder  of  the  works,  amphitheatre,  theatre,  and  market- 
place, he  constructed  in  a style  worthy  the  city’s  appellation ; and  having 
in  the  hundred  and  ninety-second  Olympiad  instituted  quinquennial 
games,  he  in  like  manner  called  them  after  Cagsar,  he  himself  being 
the  first  to  offer  prizes  of  great  value.  At  these,  not  only  did  the 
victors,  but  they  also  who  obtained  the  second  and  third  places,  par- 
ticipate in  the  royal  munificence.  He  likewise  rebuilt  Anthedon,  a 
maritime  town,  destroyed  in  the  wars,  and  called  it  Agrippium  ; and 
so  warm  was  his  regard  for  the  same  friend,  that  he  engraved  his 
name  upon  the  gate  which  he  had  himself  erected  in  the  Temple. 

9.  If  ever  heart  glowed  with  filial  affection,  Herod’s  did  so;  for, 
as  a monument  to  his  father,  he  built  a city  in  the  most  delightful 
plain  in  his  dominions,  rich  in  rivers  and  trees,  and  called  it  Anti- 
patris.  A fortress  above  Jericho,  also,  remarkable  for  strength  and 
beauty,  he  walled,  and  dedicated  to  his  mother,  under  the  appellation 
of  Cypros.  To  Phasaelus  his  brother  he  reared  a tower  in  Jerusalem, 
distinguishing  it  by  his  name,  the  form,  magnitude,  and  splendour  of 
which  we  shall  describe  in  course.  Another  city,  likewise,  he  founded 
in  the  valley  as  you  go  northward  from  Jericho,  and  called  it 
Phasaelis. 

10.  But  while  he  thus  handed  down  to  future  ages  his  family  and 
friends,  he  did  not  neglect  a memorial  of  himself;  and  having  con- 
structed a fortress  on  a mountain  towards  Arabia,  he  called  it 
Herodium,  after  himself.  An  artificial  mound,  shaped  like  a woman’s 
breast,  distant  sixty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  he  named  similarly, 
and  adorned  in  more  ambitious  style.  The  summit  he  embraced 
with  circular  towers,  occupying  the  enclosure  with  the  most  sump- 
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tuous  structures ; and  not  only  did  the  interior  of  these  present  an 
air  of  magnificence,  but  on  the  outer  walls  also,  with  the  battlements, 
and  roofs,  was  lavished  a profusion  of  most  costly  ornaments. 

He,  moreover,  conveyed  to  it  from  a great  distance,  and  at  an 
immense  expense,  an  ample  supply  of  water  ; and  rendered  the  ascent 
easy  by  two  hundred  steps  of  the  whitest  marble : the  mound  being  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  entirely  artificial.  He  erected,  also,  at  the 
base,  other  palaces  for  the  reception  of  his  furniture  and  friends  ; so 
that  the  fort,  in  the  diversity  of  its  accommodation,  resembled  a town 
— in  its  circumscribed  limits,  a royal  residence. 

11.  Having  completed  these  different  works,  he  displayed  an 
exalted  liberality  towards  many  cities  exterior  to  his  jurisdiction  ; by 
erecting  gymnasia  at  Tripolis,  Damascus,  and  Ptolemais,  and  construct- 
ing a wall  for  Biblus  ; town-halls,  moreover,  colonnades,  temples,  and 
market-places,  for  Berytus  and  Tyre  ; and  also  theatres  for  Sidon 
and  Damascus.  He  constructed  an  aqueduct  for  the  Laodiceans  who 
resided  on  the  sea  coast ; and  baths,  costly  fountains,  and  a peristyle, 
admirable  both  for  workmanship  and  magnitude,  at  Ascalon.  Some 
there  were  to  which  he  dedicated  groves  and  meadows.  Numerous 
cities,  also,  as  if  pertaining  to  his  kingdom,  received  grants  of  land 
from  him.  He  further  endowed  other  gymnastic  institutions  with 
revenues  to  be  paid  annually  for  ever,  to  provide,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Coans,  against  a deficiency  in  the  prizes.  Those  in  want  he 
supplied  with  corn.  To  the  people  of  Rhodes  he  granted  on  many 
occasions,  and  at  various  places,  subsidies  for  the  equipment  of  a 
navy.  The  Pythian  temple,  which  had  been  burnt  down,  he  rebuilt 
in  a superior  style  at  his  own  expense. 

But  why  need  I allude  to  his  presents  to  the  Lycians,  or  Samians  ? 
or  to  his  liberality,  exercised,  according  to  the  necessity  of  each, 
through  the  whole  of  Ionia  ? And  are  not  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
demonians, the  Nicopolitans,  and  the  city  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  laden 
with  Plerod’s  donations  ? Did  he  not,  also,  flag  with  white  marble 
that  causeway  in  Antioch  of  Syria,  though  twenty  furlongs  in  length, 
shunned  on  account  of  the  mud  that  imbedded  it  ? and  did  he  not 
adorn  it  with  a colonnade  of  equal  extent,  as  a protection  from  the 
rain  ? 

12.  Individual  communities  alone,  it  may  be  alleged,  were  bene- 
fited by  these  instances  of  generosity ; but  his  bounty  to  the  Eleans 
was  not  only  an  act  of  liberality  to  Greece  in  general,  but  to  the 
whole  world,  pervaded  as  it  has  been  by  the  fame  of  the  Olympic 
games.  For,  observing  that  these  were  declining  for  want  of  funds, 
and  that  this  solitary  relic  of  ancient  Greece  was  fast  falling  into 
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neglect,  he  not  only  accepted  the  office  of  president  at  the  quinquennial 
celebration,  which  happened  when  he  was  on  his  voyage  to  Rome, 
but  he,  moreover,  allocated  in  perpetuity,  revenues  for  their  support ; 
so  that  his  memory  will  never  fail,  as  it  were,  still  to  occupy  the  pre- 
sidency. It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  remissions  of  debts  and 
tributes,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  inhabitants  of  Phasaelis  and  Balanea, 
and  the  minor  towns  in  Cilicia,  all  of  which  he  exonerated  from  their 
annual  payments.  His  noble  spirit  of  benevolence,  however,  received 
a painful  check,  from  his  fear  of  exciting  envy,  or  of  seeming  too 
aspiring,  when  he  conferred  on  cities  greater  benefits  than  they 
received  from  their  own  masters. 

13.  Proportioned  to  his  mind  were  Herod’s  personal  endowments. 
In  the  chase,  from  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  he  was  always  foremost. 
In  a single  day,  accordingly,  he  sometimes  overcame  forty  wild 
animals.  The  country  abounds  in  wild  boars,  but  particularly  in  deer 
and  wild  asses.  As  a warrior  he  was  irresistible  ; and  in  the  gymnastic 
exercise  many  have  been  astonished,  seeing  him  the  most  direct 
javelin-thrower,  and  the  most  unerring  bowman.  But  besides  this 
mental  and  physical  superiority,  he  was  the  favourite  of  fortune.  For 
he  rarely  met  with  any  disaster  in  war ; and  when  he  did,  it  was 
attributable  not  to  himself,  but  either  to  treachery,  or  to  the  rashness 
of  his  troops. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

1.  But  while  Herod  was  thus  successful  out  of  doors,  fortune 
avenged  herself  on  him  with  troubles  at  home,  which  originated  with 
the  woman  to  whom  he  was  particularly  attached.  On  ascending  the 
throne,  having  dismissed  Doris,  a native  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  had 
married  when  he  was  still  a private  individual,  he  espoused  Mariamne, 
daughter  of  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus.  On  her  account  arose 
the  disturbances  in  his  family,  which,  though  of  earlier  date,  were 
more  rife  after  his  return  from  Rome. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  to  please  his  sons  by  Mariamne,  he  banished 
from  Jerusalem  Antipater,  his  son  by  Doris,  permitting  him  to  visit 
it  on  the  festivals  only.  He  next  put  to  death,  on  suspicion  of  con- 
spiracy, Hyrcanus,  his  wife’s  grandfather,  who  had  come  to  him  from 
Parthia,  and  whose  liberation,  when  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Barzapharnes  then  overrunning  Syria,  his  countrymen  on  that  side 
the  Euphrates  had,  from  compassion,  solicited.  And,  had  he  listened 
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to  their  persuasions,  when  they  urged  him  not  to  cross  over  to 
Herod,  he  would  not  have  perished.  But  the  marriage  of  his 
grand-daughter  lured  him  to  ruin.  For,  relying  on  that,  and  too 
ardently  attached  to  his  native  land,  he  returned,  and  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Herod,  not  by  affecting  royalty,  but  by  possessing  an 
actual  right  to  the  throne. 

2.  Of  the  five  children  whom  Mariamne  bore  him,  two  were 
daughters  and  three  sons.  Of  the  latter,  the  youngest  died  while 
pursuing  his  studies  in  Rome  ; the  two  elder  he  educated  in  regal 
splendour,  in  compliment  to  their  mother’s  exalted  parentage,  and 
from  their  having  been  born  subsequently  to  his  elevation  to  the 
throne. 

His  chief  inducement,  however,  was  his  affection  for  Mariamne, 
which  daily  glowed  more  intensely,  so  that  nothing  seemed  painful 
that  was  endured  for  one  so  beloved.  But  not  inferior  to  his  love 
for  her  was  her  hatred  to  him.  With  but  too  just  reason,  indeed,  for 
dislike,  and  emboldened  in  her  language  by  his  attachment,  she 
publicly  upbraided  him  with  his  treatment  of  her  grandfather  Hyr- 
canus,  and  her  brother  Aristobulus  ; the  latter  of  whom  he  had  not 
spared,  though  in  boyhood ; for  he  bestowed  upon  him  the  high 
priesthood  in  his  seventeenth  year;  and  yet,  after  investing  him  with 
the  dignity,  presently  put  him  to  death.  When  the  youth,  clothed 
in  the  sacred  vestments,  approached  the  altar  during  a festival,  the 
assembled  multitude  burst  into  tears.  He  was,  therefore,  sent  by 
night  to  Jericho,  and  there,  according  to  command,  drowned  in  a 
swimming-bath  by  the  Gauls. 

3.  This  conduct  of  Herod  called  forth  the  reproaches  of  Mariamne, 
who  upbraided  likewise  his  sister  and  mother  in  the  severest  terms. 
But  while  his  lips  were  sealed  by  her  fascinations,  the  women,  fired 
up  with  resentment,  and,  as  a subject  on  which  they  thought  Herod 
most  likely  to  be  touched,  accused  her  of  unfaithfulness.  In  order 
to  give  credibility  to  the  story,  they  charged  her,  among  many  other 
things,  with  having  sent  her  picture  into  Egypt  to  Antony,  and  thus, 
in  the  extravagance  of  passion,  though  distant,  to  have  shown  herself 
to  one  who,  while  extremely  licentious,  had  it  in  his  power  to  employ 
violence. 

This  accusation,  falling  like  a thunderbolt,  agitated  Herod,  who 
felt  the  pangs  of  jealousy  more  acutely  from  the  ardour  of  his  attach- 
ment, and  reflected,  moreover,  on  the  cruel  influence  gained  by  Cleo- 
patra, to  which  king  Lysanias,  and  Malichus  the  Arabian,  had  become 
victims.  For  he  estimated  his  danger  not  merely  at  the  loss  of  his 
consort,  but  of  his  life. 
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4.  Being  on  the  eve  of  departure  from  his  dominions,  he  confided 
his  wife  to  the  care  of  Joseph,  his  sister  Salome’s  husband — a faith- 
ful, and,  from  the  ties  subsisting  between  them,  an  attached,  friend 
—with  private  injunctions  to  kill  her,  should  Antony  put  him  to 
death.  Joseph,  without  any  sinister  intention,  and  anxious  to  evince 
to  her  the  warmth  of  the  king’s  affection,  inasmuch  as  to  be  separated 
from  her,  even  in  death,  was  more  than  he  could  endure,  betrayed  the 
secret.  When  Herod,  on  his  return,  with  the  most  solemn  oaths 
was  assuring  her  of  his  attachment,  during  their  private  conversation, 
and  that  he  had  never  so  loved  another : “ No  doubt,”  said  she, 
“ you  love  us ; and  well  did  you  show  it  by  the  commands  you  left 
with  Joseph  to  kill  me.” 

5.  Frantic,  the  moment  he  heard  that  the  secret  was  divulged,  he 
exclaimed  that  Joseph  never  would  have  disclosed  his  orders,  had  he 
not  been  too  familiar  with  her  ; and,  in  the  frenzy  of  passion,  spring- 
ing from  the  couch,  he  ran  wildly  about  the  palace.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  sister  Salome  seizing  the  opportunity  to  criminate  her,  con- 
firmed his  suspicions  as  to  Joseph : on  which,  driven  to  madness  by 
ungovernable  jealousy,  he  ordered  them  both  to  instant  death. 
Repentance,  however,  quickly  succeeded  to  rage ; and,  as  anger  sub- 
sided, tenderness  revived.  So  ardent,  indeed,  was  the  flame  of  his 
affection,  that,  unable  to  persuade  himself  that  she  was  no  more,  he 
would  address  her  in  his  ravings,  as  if  still  alive.  And  when  lapse  of 
time  had  taught  him  the  mournful  truth,  he  felt  a grief  proportioned 
to  the  love  he  bore  her  in  life. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1.  The  sons  inherited  their  mother’s  resentment,  and  revolving  in 
their  minds  the  enormity  of  their  father’s  guilt,  eyed  him  as  a foe, 
even  while  proceeding  with  their  studies  in  Rome ; and  more  so  on 
their  return  to  Judaea.  These  impressions  gathered  strength  with 
their  years.  And  when,  arrived  at  an  age  to  marry,  the  one  had 
espoused  the  daughter  of  their  aunt  Salome,  their  mother’s  accuser, 
and  the  other  the  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  to 
hatred  they  superadded  freedom  of  speech.  Of  this  rashness  their 
traducers  availed  themselves,  and  there  were  some  who  already  more 
openly  assured  the  king,  that  a conspiracy  was  formed  against  him 
by  both  his  sons ; and  that  the  son-in-law  of  Archelaus,  depending 
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on  his  father-in-law’s  protection,  was  preparing  to  fly,  in  order 
to  accuse  him  at  Caesar’s  tribunal.  Herod,  filled  to  the  full  with 
calumnies,  brought  back,  as  a bulwark  against  the  children  of  Mari- 
amne,  Antipater,  his  son  by  Doris,  and  began  to  distinguish  him 
with  every  mark  of  his  favour. 

2.  Unable  to  endure  the  change,  the  young  men  in  their  pride  of 
birth  did  not  restrain  their  indignation  on  seeing  the  son  of  a private 
woman  exalted  above  themselves,  and  on  every  new  occasion  of 
uneasiness  they  testified  their  chagrin.  But  while,  with  each  succeed- 
ing day,  they  gave  fresh  offence,  Antipater  was  anxiously  occupied 
on  his  own  behalf.  Remarkably  adroit  in  flattering  his  father,  he 
devised  withal  various  calumnies  to  the  prejudice  of  his  brothers, 
some  of  which  he  related  in  person,  while  he  employed  fit  agents  to 
circulate  others,  until  he  reft  from  them  every  hope  of  the  crown. 
For  both  by  testament  and  open  acknowledgment  he  was  now  suc- 
cessor, and  was  accordingly  sent  as  a sovereign  prince  to  Caesar, 
invested  with  the  decorations  and  other  insignia  of  royalty,  the  diadem 
excepted.  In  process  of  time,  he  prevailed  in  introducing  his  mother 
into  Mariamne’s  bed;  and  by  employing  against  his  brothers  two 
weapons,  flattery  and  detraction,  he  covertly  wrought  upon  the  king 
to  entertain  the  thought  of  the  death  of  his  sons. 

3.  Accordingly,  Herod  having  dragged  Alexander  to  Rome, 
arraigned  him  at  Caesar’s  tribunal  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him.  The 
young  man  with  difficulty  summoned  confidence  to  lay  open  his 
distress  ; yet  as  he  had  a judge  who  in  tact  excelled  Antipater,  and 
Herod  in  calmness,  he  modestly  suppressed  his  father’s  faults,  and 
with  great  strength  of  argument  exculpated  himself  from  the  charges. 
Having  next  established  the  innocence  of  his  brother  also,  his  partner 
in  danger,  he  complained  of  Antipater’s  insidious  conduct,  and  of  the 
dishonour  cast  upon  themselves.  A clear  conscience  aided  his  powers 
of  language,  for  he  was  an  extremely  impressive  speaker;  and  declaring 
in  conclusion  how  grateful  their  death  would  be  to  their  father,  he 
exposed  the  whole  nature  of  the  charge  brought  against  them,  moving 
all  to  tears ; and  so  deeply  did  he  affect  Cassar,  that  he  dismissed  the 
accusation,  and  immediately  reconciled  Herod  to  them  ; the  terms  of 
reconciliation  being,  that  they  were  to  render  all  obedience  to  their 
father,  while  he  was  to  bequeath  the  kingdom  to  whom  he  would. 

4.  Herod  now  returned  from  Rome  apparently  acquitting  liis  sons 
of  the  charges,  but  not  released  from  suspicion.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  Antipater,  the  source  of  these  animosities,  who  was  withheld 
by  respect  for  him  by  whom  the  reconciliation  had  been  effected  from 
openly  evincing  his  animosity.  Sailing  by  Cilicia,  Herod  touched  at 
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Eleusa,  where  he  and  his  party  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
Archelaus,  grateful  for  the  safety  of  his  son-in-law,  and  delighted 
at  the  reconciliation  : for  he  had  previously  written  to  his  friends  in 
Rome  to  assist  Alexander  on  his  trial.  Having  made  Herod  a present 
of  thirty  talents,  he  escorted  him  as  far  as  Zephyzium. 

5.  Herod,  on  reaching  Jerusalem,  convened  the  people,  and  intro- 
ducing to  them  his  three  sons,  declared  the  cause  of  his  absence,  ex- 
pressing at  large  his  thankfulness  to  God,  as  also  to  Caesar,  who  had 
allayed  the  disturbances  in  his  family,  and,  what  was  of  greater  value 
to  him  than  his  crown,  established  concord  among  his  sons  : “ which 
it  shall  be  my  care,”  he  said,  “more  closely  to  cement;  for  Caesar 
has  constituted  me  master  of  the  kingdom,  and  judge  of  the  successor. 
I,  therefore,  in  consulting  my  own  advantage,  requite  him,  and,  to 
effect  both  objects,  appoint  to  the  regal  dignity  these  my  three  sons ; 
imploring  God  first,  and  after  him  yourselves,  to  ratify  this  determi- 
nation. For,  to  the  one,  his  age  gives  a title  to  the  succession  ; to  the 
others,  nobility.  And  my  dominions,  from  their  extent,  would  suffice 
for  a greater  number.  To  those,  therefore,  whom  Caesar  has  united,  and 
whom  their  father  has  nominated,  do  you  render  deference,  paying  no 
undue  or  unsuitable  respect,  but  treating  each  according  to  seniority. 
For  no  one  can  gratify  the  individual  courted  beyond  what  befits 
his  age,  so  much  as  he  will  grieve  him  who  is  neglected.  The  relations 
and  friends,  with  whom  I wish  them  to  be  intimate,  I shall  myself 
provide,  holding  them  responsible  for  the  unanimity  of  my  sons, 
well  awrare  that  it  is  the  evil  dispositions  of  their  associates  which 
beget  discord  and  contention  ; and  that  if  these  are  good  men  they 
wrill  promote  natural  affection.  I require,  however,  not  only  these, 
but  the  officers  of  my  army,  on  me  alone  to  rest  their  hopes  for  the 
present,  as  I do  not  deliver  the  kingdom,  but  its  honours,  to  my  sons. 
Thus  will  they  enjoy,  as  rulers,  the  sweets  of  empire;  while  mine 
of  necessity  will  be  its  weight.  Let  each  reflect  on  my  age,  more- 
over, my  mode  of  life,  and  my  piety.  I am  not  yet  so  old  as  to  be 
the  subject  of  despair,  nor  have  I indulged  in  luxury,  which  cuts  off 
even  young  men  ; while  so  devoutly  have  we  worshipped  the  Divine 
Being,  that  we  may  hope  to  attain  extreme  old  age. 

“ Should  any  one,  however,  court  my  sons  to  my  prejudice,  he 
shall  suffer  punishment  even  on  their  account.  For  I prohibit  this 
respect  being  shown  to  them,  not  as  if  jealous  of  my  offspring;  but 
from  a consciousness  that  such  attentions  foster  self-confidence  in  the 
youthful  breast.  Their  intimates,  therefore,  should  severally  bear  in 
mind,  that,  if  they  are  good  men,  they  shall  meet  with  merited 
reward  ; but  that,  if  they  kindle  discord,  their  malice  will  be  unpro- 
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fitable,  even  to  those  whom  they  would  conciliate — then  all,  J think, 
will  study  my  interests,  which  are  identical  with  those  of  my  sons ; 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  it  for  their  advantage  that  I should 
govern,  and  live  in  amity  with  them. 

“ And  do  you,  my  virtuous  children,  cherish  fraternal  concord,  in 
consideration,  first,  of  the  sacred  ties  of  nature,  which,  even  among 
wild  beasts,  are  respected  ; next  of  Caesar,  who  effected  our  recon- 
ciliation ; and  thirdly  of  me,  who  entreat  when  I might  have  com- 
manded. I now  present  you  with  royal  apparel  and  attendance  ; and 
I beseech  God  to  ratify  this  arrangement,  if  you  live  in  harmony.” 
Having  thus  spoken,  and  tenderly  embraced  each  of  his  sons,  he  dis- 
missed the  multitude,  some  joining  in  the  prayers  expressed  ; others, 
who  desired  change,  pretending  that  they  had  not  even  heard  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1.  The  spirit  of  dissension,  however,  still  clave  to  the  brothers,  and 
they  separated  entertaining  worse  suspicions  of  each  other  : Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  grieving  at  the  right  of  primogeniture  being  confirmed 
to  Antipater ; Antipater,  indignant  that  his  brothers  should  obtain 
honours  even  second  to  his  own.  But  of  a character  extremely  ver- 
satile, Antipater  had  learned  to  be  silent,  and  by  the  aid  of  much 
artifice,  he  dissembled  his  hatred  of  his  brothers  ; while  they,  from 
ingenuousness  of  disposition,  had  every  thought  upon  their  tongue. 
And  there  were  many  who  laboured  assiduously  to  irritate  them, 
whilst  others  of  their  friends  insinuated  themselves  into  their  confi- 
dence, as  spies.  Accordingly,  all  that  was  said  by  Alexander  was 
instantly  with  Antipater,  and  with  additions  passed  from  Antipater 
to  Herod.  Nor,  even  when  speaking  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
was  the  young  man  secure  from  imputation  : — whatever  he  uttered  was 
converted  into  crime  ; and  if  he  used  a little  freedom  in  conversation, 
the  darkest  meaning  was  attached  to  the  most  trivial  expression. 
Antipater,  moreover,  kept  emissaries  constantly  employed  in  irritating 
him,  that  falsehood  itself  might  have  a foundation  in  truth ; and  if 
among  the  rumours  one  was  substantiated,  it  attached  credibility  to  all. 
And  so  reserved  were  his  friends,  either  from  natural  closeness,  or  under 
the  influence  of  his  presents,  that  not  a syllable  of  his  secret  machi- 
nations transpired.  Nor  should  we  err  in  calling  the  life  of  Antipater 
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a mystery  of  iniquity;  for,  either  corrupting  with  gold  the  associates 
of  Alexander,  or  seducing  them  by  flattery — the  means  by  which  he 
invariably  accomplished  his  purposes — he  made  them  traitors,  and  led 
them  to  divulge  all  that  was  said  or  done. 

Having  thus,  with  the  most  consummate  address,  prepared  the 
drama,  and  with  singular  artifice  opened  a way  for  these  calumnies  to 
the  ear  of  Herod,  he  acted  personally  the  part  of  a brother,  while  he 
commissioned  others  to  relate  the  story.  And  when  anything  was 
told  to  Alexander’s  prejudice,  dropping  in  as  it  were  by  accident,  he 
would  play  the  hypocrite  ; and  beginning  by  refuting  the  allegation, 
he  in  the  end  confirmed  it  by  his  silence,  and  thus  awakened  the 
king’s  resentment.  Everything  was  pressed  in  to  advance  the  plot, 
and  to  induce  the  belief  that  Alexander  had  a design  against  his 
father’s  life.  Nor  did  aught  attach  so  much  credit  to  these  calumnies, 
as  Antipater’s  becoming  his  apologist. 

2.  These  insinuations  exasperating  the  mind  of  Herod,  his  affec- 
tion for  the  youths  suffered  a daily  diminution,  while  his  regard  for 
Antipater  bore  a proportionate  increase.  The  inmates  of  the  palace, 
likewise,  adopted  the  same  line  of  conduct,  some  of  their  own  accord, 
others  by  command ; among  whom  where  Ptolemy,  the  most  honoured 
of  his  friends,  the  king’s  brothers,  and  his  entire  family;  for  Antipater 
was  now  all  in  all.  And — which  was  most  galling  to  Alexander — 
Antipater’s  mother  enjoyed  similar  influence,  a woman  who  was  in 
league  against  them ; — severer  than  a stepmother,  and  who  hated  the 
queen’s  offspring  more  than  she  would  have  done  had  they  even  been 
her  step-children.  Accordingly,  all,  in  consequence  of  his  expec- 
tations, now  paid  court  to  Antipater,  while  the  king’s  orders  with- 
drew them  from  the  young  men ; he  having  directed  those  highest  in 
his  favour,  neither  to  approach  Alexander  nor  his  brother,  nor  show 
them  any  attention. 

He  was  a terror,  moreover,  not  only  to  his  friends  at  home,  but  to 
those  abroad.  For  to  no  other  sovereign  had  Caesar  granted  the  pri- 
vilege of  claiming,  and  that  even  from  states  not  subject  to  him, 
fugitives  from  his  jurisdiction.  The  young  men,  meanwhile,  as  their 
father  had  never  openly  complained  of  them,  were  ignorant  of  the 
calumnies,  and  therefore  more  off  their  guard.  Their  suspicions, 
however,  gradually  became  awakened  by  his  coldness  and  increased 
asperity  on  occasion  of  any  slight  annoyance.  Antipater  had,  further, 
rendered  their  uncle  Pheroras  inimical  to  them,  as  also  their  aunt 
Salome,  whom  he  perpetually  haunted  as  if  she  had  been  his  wife, 
whetting  her  resentment.  This  hostility  was  aggravated  by  Glaphyra, 
Alexander’s  consort,  who  boasted  of  her  high  extraction,  as  entitling 
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her  to  act  the  queen  over  all  the  ladies  at  court ; being  descended  by 
her  father  from  Temenus,  and  by  her  mother  from  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaspeg.  She,  moreover,  frequently  upbraided  with  their  ignoble 
birth  Herod's  sister,  and  his  wives,  all  of  whom  he  had  selected,  not 
for  their  rank,  but  for  their  beauty.  Of  these  he  had  many,  a plu- 
rality of  wives  being  by  the  usage  of  their  country  permitted  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  king’s  disposition  leading  him  to  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege.  To  all  these  Glaphyra’s  haughtiness  and  contumelies 
rendered  Alexander  hateful. 

3.  Aristobulus,  too,  had  alienated  from  himself  even  his  own  mother- 
in-law,  Salome,  exasperated  as  she  was  already  by  the  taunts  of  Gla- 
phyra : for  he  ceased  not  to  reproach  his  wife  with  the  meanness  of 
her  origin ; and  that,  while  he  had  married  a private  individual,  his 
brother  Alexander  had  espoused  a queen.  This  the  daughter  related 
with  tears  to  Salome,  adding,  that  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  had 
threatened,  when  they  came  to  the  throne,  to  make  the  mothers  of  their 
other  brothers  ply  the  distaff  with  the  female  slaves,  and  to  appoint  their 
sons  to  be  village  scribes ; sarcastically  observing  that  they  had  been 
carefully  educated.  On  this,  no  longer  controlling  her  anger,  Salome 
related  the  whole  to  Herod  ; her  story  carrying  the  greater  weight  as 
the  accused  was  her  own  son-in-law.  Another  calumny  also  concurred 
with  this,  which  still  further  inflamed  the  king’s  mind.  It  had  been 
told  him,  that  his  sons  were  constantly  invoking  their  mother,  cursing 
him  while  they  bewailed  her  ; and  that  often,  on  his  presenting  some 
of  Mariamne’s  apparel  to  his  later  wives,  they  threatened,  that,  instead 
of  royal  vestments,  they  should  shortly  dress  themselves  in  hair- 
cloth. 

4.  Herod,  though  he  feared  the  high  spirit  of  the  young  men,  was 
at  the  same  time  not  led  by  what  had  occurred  to  abandon  the  hope 
of  their  reformation.  Being  about  to  sail  for  Rome,  he  sent  for 
them,  and  having  briefly  threatened  them  as  a sovereign,  and  admo- 
nished them  at  large  as  a father,  he  exhorted  them  to  love  their 
brothers,  granting  them  remission  of  past  offences,  if  they  would 
conduct  themselves  better  for  the  future.  They  however  repudiated 
the  calumnies,  averring  that  they  were  false,  and  that  this  plea  was 
sustained  by  their  acts.  He  ought,  they  said,  to  shut  the  mouths  of 
these  tale-bearers,  by  not  thus  easily  crediting  them ; for  there  would 
never  be  wanting  enemies  to  traduce  them,  so  long  as  there  was  any 
one  to  lend  an  ear. 

5.  Having  by  these  remarks  quickly  gained  a father’s  confidence, 
all  immediate  apprehension  was  dispelled ; but  they  entertained  sad 
forebodings  as  to  the  future,  knowing  the  hostility  of  Salome,  and  of 
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their  uncle  Pheroras ; both  of  them  influential  and  dangerous,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  who  participated  in  all  the  honours  of  royalty,  the 
diadein  excepted.  His  private  income  amounted  to  a hundred 
talents,  exclusive  of  the  revenues  of  the  whole  range  of  country 
beyond  the  Jordan,  with  which  he  had  been  presented  by  his  brother, 
at  whose  request  Caesar  had  further  elevated  him  to  the  tetrarchate. 
Added  to  this,  Herod  deemed  him  worthy  of  a union  with  one  of  the 
royal  family,  having  given  him  in  marriage  the  sister  of  his  own  wife, 
and  after  her  demise  betrothed  him  to  the  eldest  of  his  daughters, 
with  a dower  of  three  hundred  talents.  This  union,  however,  Phe- 
roras, from  love  for  a slave,  declined ; which  so  provoked  Herod,  that 
he  espoused  his  daughter  to  his  nephew,  who  subsequently  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Parthians.  But  his  resentment  soon  subsided,  and 
he  pardoned  him  in  consideration  of  his  passion. 

6.  Long  prior  to  this  period,  and  while  the  queen  was  still  living, 
Pheroras  had  been  accused  of  a design  to  poison  Herod ; and  so 
numerous  were  the  informants,  that  the  king,  though  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  brothers,  was  led  to  credit  their  statements,  and  to  enter- 
tain fears.  Many  of  those  suspected  were  put  to  the  torture,  and 
ultimately  the  friends  of  Pheroras;  none  of  whom  distinctly  confessed 
the  plot,  though  they  admitted,  that  Pheroras  was  preparing  to  retire 
into  Parthia  with  the  woman  whom  he  loved ; and  that  Costobarus, 
Salome’s  husband,  to  whom  the  king  had  given  her  in  marriage — her 
first  husband  having  suffered  death  on  a charge  of  adultery,  was  privy 
to  his  design,  and  meditated  flight.  Nor  was  Salome  free  from  im- 
putation ; having  been  accused  by  her  brother  Pheroras  of  entering 
into  a matrimonial  compact  with  Syllseus,  procurator  of  Obodas, 
king  of  Arabia,  and  the  most  inveterate  of  Herod’s  enemies.  But 
though  convicted  of  this,  and  of  every  other  allegation  preferred 
against  her  by  Pheroras,  she  was  pardoned:  the  king  acquitting 
Pheroras,  also,  of  the  charges. 

7.  The  storm,  which  had  been  gathering  over  the  family,  veering- 
round,  burst  in  full  force  on  the  head  of  Alexander.  Herod  had  in 
his  service  three  eunuchs,  who  enjoyed  a large  share  of  his  favour,  as 
was  evinced  by  their  offices  : one  of  them  being  appointed  cup-bearer ; 
another  to  present  his  supper  ; while  the  third  assisted  him  to  undress, 
and  slept  in  his  apartment.  These  men  had,  by  large  presents,  been 
brought  over  to  Alexander’s  criminal  purposes  : on  being  informed  of 
which,  the  king  ordered  them  to  the  torture  ; and  they  at  once  con- 
fessed the  fact,  and  stated,  moreover,  the  promises  by  which  they  had 
been  won,  and  in  what  manner  Alexander  had  deceived  them  : “ They 
need  not,”  he  said,  “ rest  their  hopes  on  Herod,  a shameless  old  man. 
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who  dyed  his  hair,  unless  indeed  on  that  account  they  thought  him 
young.  They  should  attach  themselves  to  him,  who  must  succeed 
him,  despite  his  reluctance,  and  who  would  ere  long  be  avenged  on 
his  enemies ; while  he  would  render  his  friends,  and  them  above  all 
others,  prosperous  and  happy.”  It  was  further  stated,  that  persons 
of  rank  already  paid  private  court  to  Alexander,  and  that  he  was, 
moreover,  secretly  visited  by  the  generals,  and  inferior  officers. 

8.  These  disclosures  so  alarmed  Herod,  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
give  them  immediate  publicity  ; but,  sending  out  his  spies  night  and 
day,  he  scrutinized  everything  that  was  said  or  done,  and  instantly 
put  to  death  all  who  fell  under  suspicion.  The  palace,  in  conse- 
quence, was  filled  with  dire  injustice.  Every  one  forged  calumnies, 
as  personal  enmity  or  hatred  influenced  them ; and  many  abused 
the  king’s  sanguinary  disposition  to  the  prejudice  of  their  adversaries  : 
indeed,  the  most  palpable  falsehood  received  immediate  credence,  yet 
punishment  was  inflicted  more  quickly  than  the  calumny  had  been 
forged.  Accordingly,  the  man  who  this  moment  had  been  an  accuser, 
was  the  next  accused  himself,  and  led  to  death  with  him  whom  he 
had  convicted : for  the  danger  to  his  own  life  cut  short  the  king’s 
investigations. 

Indeed,  to  such  a state  of  bitterness  did  his  mind  proceed,  that  he 
could  not  look  with  composure  even  on  those  free  from  accusation ; 
his  very  friends  being  exposed  to  his  extreme  asperity.  Many  of 
them,  accordingly,  he  forbade  the  court ; whilst  others,  secured 
from  the  weight  of  his  arm,  felt  the  violence  of  his  tongue.  Amidst 
these  calamities,  Antipater  made  a fresh  attack  on  Alexander ; and 
having  formed  a party  of  his  kinsmen,  there  was  no  calumny  which 
he  did  not  fabricate.  To  such  a state  of  terror  was  the  king  reduced 
by  his  juggleries  and  contrivances,  that  he  fancied  he  saw  Alexander 
advancing  against  him  with  a drawn  sword.  Having,  therefore, 
arrested  the  young  man,  he  threw  him  instantly  into  prison,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  his  friends  by  torture.  Many  died  silent,  rather 
than  do  violence  to  their  consciences ; but  some,  compelled  to  false- 
hood by  their  sufferings,  stated  that  Alexander  and  his  brother 
Aristobulus  had  entered  into  a conspiracy,  and  were  watching  their 
opportunity  to  dispatch  him  when  hunting,  intending  afterwards  to 
escape  to  Rome.  These  statements,  though  incredible,  and  extorted 
on  the  moment  by  constraint,  were  eagerly  credited  by  the  king, 
who  consoled  himself  with  the  hope  that  hence  the  imprisonment 
of  his  son  would  not  wear  an  aspect  of  injustice. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

1.  Alexander,  when  he  perceived  it  to  be  impossible  to  disabuse 
his  father’s  mind,  resolved  to  give  way  to  the  current ; and  having 
composed  four  books  against  his  enemies,  he  acknowledged  the  con- 
spiracy, but  asserted  that  most  of  them  were  associated  in  it,  parti- 
cularly Pheroras  and  Salome ; the  latter  of  whom  he  accused  of  a 
gross  violation  of  decency.  These  books,  containing  many  and  grave 
accusations  against  those  in  power,  were  put  into  the  king’s  hands. 
Archelaus,  meanwhile,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  repaired  without  delay  to  Judaea.  His  advocacy  was 
singularly  discreet ; and  he  artfully  diverted  the  king’s  threatened 
vengeance.  Thus,  the  moment  he  met  him,  he  exclaimed ; “ Where 
is  this  pestilent  son-in-law  of  mine  ? Where  shall  I see  this  miscreant, 
this  parricide,  that  I may  tear  him  in  pieces  with  my  own  hands  ? 
And  my  daughter  shall  share  the  fate  of  her  hopeful  spouse ; for, 
though  she  may  have  had  no  participation  in  the  plot,  yet,  as  the 
wife  of  such  a monster,  she  is  polluted;  and  if  Alexander  still  lives, 
I can  only  wonder  how  you,  the  intended  victim  of  the  plot,  could 
have  exhibited  such  forbearance.  I hurried  from  Cappadocia,  expect- 
ing to  find  that  he  had  long  since  suffered  punishment,  to  deliberate 
with  you  concerning  my  daughter,  whom,  solely  from  respect  for 
you,  and  your  exalted  station,  I united  with  him  in  marriage.  But 
we  must  now  consult  in  reference  to  both.  If,  through  a father’s 
feeling,  you  have  not  nerve  to  punish  a rebellious  son,  let  us  each 
assume  the  other’s  avenging  hand,  and  thus,  taking  each  other’s  place, 
obtain  satisfaction  for  our  mutual  wrongs. 

2.  Having  by  this  invective  diverted  Herod,  obstinate  though  he  was, 
from  his  purpose,  he  handed  him  for  perusal  the  books  composed  by 
Alexander,  and,  adverting  to  the  several  chapters,  considered  them 
with  him.  Archelaus,  embracing  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  scheme, 
gradually  transferred  the  guilt  to  those  whose  names  were  introduced, 
particularly  Pheroras.  When  he  observed  that  the  king  credited  his 
insinuations,  “ It  is  matter  for  consideration,”  he  exclaimed,  “ whether 
this  young  man,  instead  of  conspiring  against  you,  be  not  himself  the 
victim  of  these  miscreants.  For  I can  discover  no  reason  why  he  should 
fall  into  so  heinous  a crime,  enjoying  as  he  does  already  regal  honours, 
and  hoping  for  the  succession,  were  he  not  instigated  by  some  who 
take  unfair  advantage  of  the  pliancy  of  youth.  For  not  only  are  the 
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young  imposed  on  by  such  characters,  but  even  the  old  ; nay,  by  these 
the  most  illustrious  houses,  and  entire  kingdoms,  are  subverted.” 

3.  To  these  remarks  Herod  assented,  and  his  anger  against 
Alexander  gradually  subsided,  whilst  his  feelings  became  exasperated 
against  Pheroras  ; for  he  it  was  who  formed  the  leading  subject  of  the 
four  books.  Perceiving  the  sudden  change  in  the  king’s  mind,  and 
how  complete  an  ascendency  Archelaus  had  obtained  over  him, 
Pheroras,  as  he  had  now  no  honourable  means  of  safety,  took  refuge 
in  effrontery.  Accordingly,  withdrawing  from  Alexander,  he  fled  to 
Archelaus,  who  observed,  that  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  entreat 
for  his  pardon,  implicated  as  he  was  in  so  many  charges,  which  dis- 
tinctly marked  him  as  a conspirator  against  the  king,  and  as  the  cause 
of  the  young  man’s  present  misfortunes,  unless,  abandoning  his  arti- 
fices, and  ceasing  to  deny  his  guilt,  he  would  admit  the  truth  of  the 
allegations,  and  ask  pardon  of  his  brother,  who  still  loved  him.  In 
this  course,  he  would  render  him  every  assistance. 

4.  Pheroras  acquiesced,  and  preparing  himself,  so  as  to  appear  an 
object  of  compassion,  he  threw  himself,  as  he  had  often  done,  in  a 
mourning  dress,  and  in  tears,  at  Herod’s  feet ; imploring  his  forgive- 
ness, confessing  himself  a polluted  wretch,  guilty  of  every  thing  laid 
to  his  charge,  and  lamenting  the  disorder  and  aberration  of  mind, 
to  which  his  love  for  this  woman,  as  he  said,  had  reduced  him. 

Having  brought  Pheroras  to  become  accuser,  and  witness  against 
himself,  Archelaus  endeavoured  to  extenuate  his  conduct,  and  even- 
tually appeased  Herod’s  resentment,  adducing  precedents  in  his  own 
family ; for,  though  he  had  himself  suffered  evils  much  more  aggra- 
vated from  his  brother,  he  had  preferred  the  obligations  of  nature  to 
revenge.  For  in  empires,  as  in  large  bodies,  some  member  was  inva- 
riably swollen  by  the  weight  which  it  supported,  and  yet  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  amputate,  but  rather  with  mild  applications  to  heal  it. 

5.  With  many  such  arguments,  Archelaus  softened  the  feelings  of 
Herod  towards  Pheroras.  His  assumed  indignation,  however,  against 
Alexander  was  not  so  easily  appeased  ; and  he  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  divorce  his  daughter,  and  take  her  back  with  him,  until 
he  so  wrought  on  Herod,  that  he  became  in  turn  a suppliant  in  the 
young  man’s  behalf,  and  entreated  Archelaus  again  to  betroth  her  to 
him.  With  a plausible  air  Archelaus  gave  him  his  permission  to 
unite  her  to  whom  he  would,  except  Alexander;  as  he  deemed  it  of 
the  highest  importance  to  respect,  as  regarded  him,  the  ties  of  inter- 
marriage. 

To  this  the  king  replied,  that  his  son  would  esteem  it  a lasting  favour 
if  he  did  not  dissolve  the  marriage,  particularly  as  a family  had  been 
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the  fruit  of  the  union,  and  as  he  was  so  devotedly  attached  to  his 
wife ; respect  for  whom,  should  she  continue  his  consort,  would  with- 
draw him  from  the  errors  into  which  he  had  fallen,  while,  were  she 
torn  from  him,  it  might  drive  him  to  utter  despair  ; for  the  daring 
spirit  of  enterprise  becomes  chastened  when  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  domestic  affections.  Archelaus,  reluctantly  assenting, 
was  reconciled  to  the  offender,  to  whom  he  in  turn  reconciled  his 
father : adding,  that  it  was  essential,  notwithstanding,  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  Rome,  for  an  interview  with  Caesar,  as  he  had  transmitted 
to  him  a full  account  of  the  matter. 

6.  Such  was  the  favourable  issue  of  the  manoeuvre  of  Archelaus 
for  the  rescue  of  his  son-in-law.  The  reconciliation  concluded,  they 
spent  the  time  in  festivities  and  friendly  offices.  When  Archelaus 
was  about  to  take  his  leave,  Herod  presented  him  with  seventy  talents 
in  money,  a throne  of  gold  studded  with  gems,  some  eunuchs,  and  a 
concubine,  named  Pannychis.  Due  honours,  also,  were  paid  to  his 
several  friends,  according  to  their  rank.  Magnificent  presents  were, 
likewise,  by  Herod's  order,  made  to  Archelaus  by  the  various  branches 
of  the  royal  family.  He  was  then  escorted  by  the  king  and  his  nobles 
as  far  as  Antioch. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1.  Not  long  after,  there  came  into  Judaea  a man,  who,  in  the  arts 
of  intrigue,  far  excelled  Archelaus,  and  who  not  only  broke  up  the 
reconciliation  which  had  been  negotiated  by  him  in  behalf  of  Alex- 
ander, but  even  occasioned  his  destruction.  He  was  a Spartan,  by 
name  Eurycles.  An  inordinate  love  of  money  had  produced  his  ill- 
omened  visit  to  the  kingdom,  Greece  no  longer  supporting  his  extra- 
vagance. To  Herod,  as  a bait  to  secure  his  object,  he  brought 
splendid  presents,  and  these  he  saw  ere  long  returned  with  ample 
interest.  He  valued  not,  however,  the  mere  compliment  of  a gift, 
unless  he  could,  through  bloodshed,  make  merchandize  of  the  king- 
dom. He,  accordingly,  won  upon  the  king,  as  well  by  adulation,  and 
conversational  talents,  as  by  the  false  encomiums  he  passed  on  him ; 
and  quickly  discerning  Herod’s  disposition,  and  ever  seeking  to  gratify 
him,  both  by  his  words  and  actions,  he  was  numbered  among  his 
chief  friends.  For  both  the  king  and  his  courtiers  yielded  a cheerful 
preference  to  the  Spartan,  in  honour  of  his  country. 
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2.  When  he  had  ascertained  the  unsoundness  of  family  ties  in  the 
household,  the  quarrel  between  the  brothers,  and  how  the  father  was 
disposed  toward  each,  Eurycles  accepted  the  hospitality  of  Antipater, 
while,  by  a simulated  friendship,  he  imposed  on  Alexander,  pretending 
an  intimacy  of  old  standing  with  Archelaus.  He  was,  therefore, 
immediately  received  as  a man  of  tried  fidelity.  Nor  was  he  long  in 
recommending  himself  to  his  brother  Aristobulus.  Having  acquainted 
himself  with  their  respective  characters,  he  made  his  advances  to  each 
by  a different  method  ; and,  while  the  actual  hireling  of  Antipater, 
he  was  the  betrayer  of  Alexander.  To  the  former  he  insinuated 
that  it  would  be  disgraceful,  should  he — the  eldest  son,  overlook 
those  who  were  intriguing  against  his  prospects ; and  to  Alex- 
ander, should  he — sprung  from  a queen,  and  with  a queen  for  his 
consort,  permit  the  son  of  a private  woman  to  succeed  to  the  throne ; 
more  especially  as  he  might  reckon  upon  the  very  powerful  assistance 
of  Archelaus.  He  was,  therefore,  while  feigning  himself  a friend  of 
Archelaus,  regarded  by  the  young  man  as  a faithful  counsellor. 
Alexander,  in  consequence,  dissembling  nothing,  gave  expression  to 
his  injured  feelings  towards  Antipater ; observing,  that  it  would 
occasion  him  no  surprise,  should  Herod,  as  he  had  already  put  their 
mother  to  death,  deprive  them  of  her  kingdom — Eurycles,  meantime, 
pretending  commiseration  and  sympathy.  Having  enticed  Aristo- 
bulus, also,  into  similar  language,  and  entrapped  the  brothers  into 
complaints  against  their  father,  he  hastened  to  Antipater  with  the 
secrets ; adding  a fiction  of  his  own,  that  the  brothers  were  plotting 
against  him,  and  were  all  but  sword  in  hand.  Having  received  a 
liberal  remuneration  for  this  intelligence,  he  was  the  eulogist  of 
Antipater  with  the  father ; and  having  at  length  bargained  for  his 
price,  should  he  effect  the  death  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  he 
became  their  accuser  to  him. 

Waiting  on  Herod,  he  stated,  that  in  return  for  his  favours,  he  would 
repay  him  with  life,  and  requite  his  hospitality  with  the  light  of  heaven. 
For  a sword  had  long  been  sharpened  for  his  destruction,  and  the  right 
hand  of  Alexander  nerved  to  employ  it.  He  had  himself,  he  said, 
however,  by  pretending  to  further  the  design,  thrown  impediments 
in  the  way  of  its  speedy  execution.  For  the  language  held  by 
Alexander  was,  that  Herod  was  not  content  with  reigning  over  the 
empire  of  another,  and,  after  murdering  their  mother,  with  ruining 
her  kingdom  by  his  extravagance ; but  he  had  farther  introduced 
a spurious  successor,  handing  over  the  crown  of  their  ancestors  to  that 
pestilent  Antipater.  He  would,  therefore,  avenge  the  spirits  of 
Hyrcanus  and  Mariamne,  for  it  did  not  become  him  to  receive  the 
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government  from  such  a father  without  bloodshed.  Many  things, 
besides,  were  daily  irritating  him  ; so  that  he  could  not  utter  a word 
which  did  not  afford  occasion  for  some  remark  to  his  disadvantage.  If 
mention  were  made  of  the  nobility  of  others,  it  became  the  source  of 
an  unjust  reflection  upon  himself ; his  father  observing  that  Alex- 
ander alone  was  noble,  yet  disgraced  his  father,  through  his  ignoble 
conduct.  Were  they  hunting,  and  he  was  silent,  they  w'ere  offended  ; 
if  he  praised,  they  pronounced  it  irony.  Their  father,  they  inva- 
riably found  implacable,  Antipater  engrossing  his  affections.  When 
he  thought  of  him,  he  would  cheerfully  die,  if  the  conspiracy  did 
not  succeed  ; while,  should  he  kill  his  father,  there  were  abundant 
means  of  safety.  First,  there  was  Archelaus  his  father-in-law,  to 
whom  he  could  easily  fly  ; and  next,  Caesar,  who  to  this  day  was 
ignorant  of  Herod’s  character.  Nor  would  he  appear  before  him  as 
formerly,  awed  at  his  father’s  presence  ; nor  speak  merely  of  his 
own  accusations.  He  would  commence  with  setting  forth  the  cala- 
mities of  the  whole  kingdom,  ground  to  death  with  taxation.  He 
would  then  descant  upon  the  luxury  and  proceedings  which  had 
exhausted  the  money  obtained  by  blood;  and  state  who  had  been  en- 
riched with  our  spoils  ; and  to  what  class  of  persons  the  cities  had 
been  entrusted.  He  would  there,  also,  inquire  into  the  fate  of  his 
grandfather,  and  of  his  mother,  and  proclaim  all  the  pollutions  of  the 
kingdom.  For  these  reasons  he  would  not  be  adjudged  a parricide. 

3.  Having  concluded  this  marvellous  charge  against  Alexander, 
Eurycles  broke  forth  into  warm  eulogiums  of  Antipater,  as  if  he 
alone  had  loved  his  father,  and  had,  on  that  account,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  been  an  obstacle  to  the  conspiracy.  The  king,  who 
had  yet  scarcely  recovered  from  previous  uneasiness,  now  burst  out 
into  ungovernable  fury  ; on  which  Antipater,  following  up  the  oppor- 
tunity, privately  sent  in  other  accusers  against  the  young  men,  to 
state  that  they  had  frequent  secret  interviews  with  Jucundus  and 
Tyrannus,  at  one  period  masters  of  the  royal  horse,  but  then,  for 
some  misdemeanours,  degraded. 

Enraged  beyond  all  bounds  by  these  allegations,  Herod  ordered 
the  men  to  instant  torture  : but  they  made  no  confession  of  the 
imputed  crimes.  A letter  was  produced,  however,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Alexander  to  the  governor  of  a castle  belonging 
to  Herod,  requesting  him  to  admit  himself  and  Aristobulus  his 
brother,  after  they  should  have  assassinated  their  father,  and  to  permit 
them  to  use  the  arms,  and  other  stores.  This  letter  Alexander 
asserted  to  be  a forgery  of  Diophantus,  the  king’s  secretary,  a daring 
character,  and  a singular  adept  in  counterfeiting  every  handwriting ; 
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and  who,  after  committing  numerous  forgeries  of  that  nature,  eventually 
suffered  death  in  consequence.  The  governor  of  the  castle  was,  like- 
wise, put  to  the  question  by  Herod ; yet  neither  from  him  was  any 
thing  elicited  connected  with  the  charges  preferred. 

4.  But  though  the  evidence  was  thus  weak,  Herod  gave  command 
narrowly  to  watch  his  sons,  who  were  not  yet  imprisoned,  while  that 
bane  of  his  family,  and  the  principal  actor  in  this  atrocity,  Eurycles, 
he  styled  his  preserver  and  benefactor,  and  rewarded  him  with  fifty 
talents.  Eurycles  anticipated  the  arrival  of  any  accurate  account  of 
this  affair  in  Cappadocia,  and  procured  money  from  Archelaus  also, 
having  had  the  effrontery  to  state  that  he  had  reconciled  Herod  to 
Alexander.  From  thence  he  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  there 
employed  his  infamous  gains  for  similar  purposes.  He  was,  accord- 
ingly, twice  accused  before  Caesar  of  having  filled  Achaia  with  sedition, 
and  of  plundering  its  towns;  and  was  finally  driven  into  banishment. 
Thus  was  he  overtaken  by  retribution  for  his  conduct  to  Aristobulus 
and  Alexander. 

5.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  contrast  Euaratus  of  Cos  with  this 
Spartan.  Being  on  terms  of  particular  intimacy  with  Alexander, 
and  arriving  during  his  travels  at  the  same  time  with  Eurycles,  the 
king  questioned  him  as  to  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  when  Euaratus 
assured  him  with  an  oath  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the  kind  from  the 
young  men.  Yet  even  this  testimony  availed  not  these  hapless  youths. 
For  what  tended  to  their  disadvantage,  to  that  did  Herod  most  wil- 
lingly listen,  and  to  that  alone  ; and  they  were  the  most  acceptable  to 
him  who  coincided  in  his  credulity,  and  shared  his  indignation. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1.  Salome,  however,  still  farther  whetted  Herod’s  cruelty  against 
his  sons.  Wishing  to  involve  her,  at  once  his  mother-in-law  and  aunt, 
in  the  dangers  which  surrounded  his  brother  and  himself,  Aristobulus 
had  sent,  cautioning  her  to  consult  her  safety,  as  the  king  was 
prepared  to  kill  her,  on  the  charge,  previously  preferred  against  her, 
of  having  in  her  anxiety  to  marry  Syllaeus  the  Arabian,  privately  dis- 
closed to  him,  an  avowed  enemy,  the  king’s  secrets.  This,  as  it  were 
the  last  effort  of  the  storm,  overwhelmed  the  young  men,  sorely  tossed 
already  by  the  tempest;  for  Salome,  running  to  the  king,  informed 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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him  of  the  caution  she  had  received,  on  which,  no  longer  master  of 
himself,  he  threw  his  sons  into  chains,  and  confined  them  apart  from 
each  other.  He  then  with  all  haste  despatched  Volumnius,  military 
tribune,  and  his  friend  Olympus,  to  Caesar,  with  the  informations  in 
writing.  These  sailing  for  Rome  delivered  the  king’s  letter  to  Caesar, 
who,  though  greatly  distressed  at  the  situation  of  the  young  men, 
felt  nevertheless  the  impropriety  of  depriving  the  father  of  authority 
over  his  sons.  He  wrote  back,  accordingly,  giving  him  full  power  in 
the  matter ; adding,  that  he  would  do  well,  however,  to  institute 
inquiry  into  the  conspiracy  before  a general  council  of  his  own  rela- 
tions and  of  the  governors  of  the  province.  Should  his  sons  be  con- 
victed, he  might  inflict  the  extreme  penalty ; if  they  had  merely 
meditated  flight,  he  should  punish  them  with  less  severity. 

2.  In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  Herod  removed  to 
Berytus,  as  Caesar  had  directed,  and  there  assembled  the  court.  The 
governors,  with  Saturninus,  and  the  other  legates  with  Pedanius,  pre- 
sided, agreeably  to  Caesar’s  injunctions.  With  these,  also,  was  the 
procurator  Volumnius,  next  the  king’s  kindred  and  friends,  Salome 
also  and  Pheroras;  and,  after  them,  all  the  leading  men  of  Syria,  with 
the  exception  of  king  Archelaus,  whom,  as  Alexander’s  father-in-law, 
Herod  regarded  with  distrust.  His  sons,  however,  with  crafty  pre- 
caution, he  avoided  producing  before  the  court ; well  aware  that  their 
mere  appearance  would  have  excited  universal  compassion ; and  that, 
should  they  be  permitted  to  speak,  Alexander  would  easily  rebut  the 
charges.  They  were  therefore  detained  in  custody  at  Platane,  a 
village  of  the  Sidonians. 

3.  Rising  from  his  seat,  the  king  inveighed  against  them  as  if  pre- 
sent. The  conspiracy,  indeed,  he  urged  but  feebly,  as  being  deficient 
in  evidence  on  that  head;  but  the  invectives,  and  jests,  and  insults, 
and  a thousand  offences  against  himself,  which  were  more  grievous 
even  than  death,  he  fully  laid  before  the  court.  No  one  contradicting 
him,  he  called  on  them  severally  to  give  their  votes  ; lamenting  that 
while  achieving  a bitter  triumph  over  his  sons,  he  would  himself 
be  the  victim. 

Saturninus  first  delivered  his  opinion,  condemning  the  young  men, 
but  not  to  death  ; remarking  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  him,  who 
had  three  sons  present,  to  vote  for  the  destruction  of  the  children  of 
another.  In  concurrence  with  his,  was  the  decision  of  the  two  legates, 
and  some  others  followed  their  example.  Volumnius  was  the  first  to 
recommend  the  severest  measures  ; and  all  who  succeeded  condemned 
the  young  men  to  death  : some  from  a spirit  of  adulation ; others  from 
hatred  to  Herod ; but  no  one  from  indignation  against  the  youths. 
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Then  was  all  Syria  and  Judaea  in  suspense,  awaiting  the  conclusion  of 
the  drama.  Yet  none  supposed  that  Herod  would  be  so  cruel  as  to 
embrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  offspring.  Having  dragged  his 
sons  to  Tyre,  he  there  embarked  with  them  for  Caesarea,  and 
deliberated  on  the  mode  in  which  he  should  destroy  them. 

4.  In  the  mean  time  an  old  soldier  of  the  king,  by  name  Tero, 
who  had  a son  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  and  friendship  with 
Alexander,  and  who  was  himself  personally  attached  to  the  young 
men,  from  excessive  indignation  at  what  was  going  forward,  became 
deranged,  and  went  about  proclaiming  aloud,  that  justice  was 
trampled  on,  truth  had  perished,  the  laws  of  nature  were  confounded, 
and  life  full  of  iniquity  ; adding  whatever  passion  could  suggest  to 
one  reckless  of  life. 

He  had  at  length  the  audacity  to  approach  the  king,  and  thus  address 
him  : “ To  me,  indeed,  you  appear  most  ill-fated,  trusting  as  you  do 
the  vilest  of  men  to  the  injury  of  your  dearest  relations  ; inasmuch  as, 
after  having  repeatedly  condemned  to  death  Pheroras  and  Salome,  you 
now  credit  them  to  the  prejudice  of  your  sons — persons,  who  cutting 
off  your  legitimate  successors,  deliver  you  to  Antipater  alone,  choosing 
him  as  king  who  will  be  most  subservient  to  themselves.  You 
should  consider,  however,  whether  the  death  of  the  brothers  may  not 
render  him  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  army.  For  there  is  not  a 
soldier  who  does  not  pity  the  young  men  ; while  of  the  officers,  many 
even  openly  express  their  indignation.”  And  he  forthwith  named  the 
parties.  These,  with  Tero  and  his  son,  were  immediately  arrested  by 
order  of  the  king. 

5.  At  this  moment  an  individual,  named  Typho,  one  of  the  court 
barbers,  rushed  from  the  crowd  in  a kind  of  frenzy,  and  thus  informed 
against  himself : “ Me,  too,  has  this  Tero  tampered  with  to  cut  your 
throat  with  my  razor  when  in  attendance  on  you,  promising  me  a large 
reward  from  Alexander.”  Herod,  on  hearing  this,  submitted  Tero  to 
the  torture,  with  his  son  and  the  barber.  The  two  former  having 
denied  the  charge,  and  the  latter  saying  nothing  farther,  the  king 
directed  that  Tero  should  be  racked  more  severely:  upon  which  his 
son,  moved  with  compassion,  promised  the  king  to  make  a full  dis- 
closure if  he  would  spare  his  father.  Herod  acceding,  he  stated  that 
his  father,  at  the  instigation  of  Alexander,  intended  to  assassinate 
him.  This,  some  alleged,  he  fabricated  to  rescue  his  father  from  the 
torture,  while  others  asserted  that  it  was  true. 

6.  The  king,  having  in  a public  assembly  accused  the  officers  and 
Tero,  arrayed  the  populace  against  them ; and  they  and  the  barber 
were  beaten  to  death  upon  the  spot  with  bludgeons  and  stones. 
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Herod,  having  sent  his  sons  to  Sebaste,  which  is  not  far  from  Caesarea, 
ordered  them  to  be  strangled.  This  command  being  forthwith 
executed,  he  directed  their  bodies  to  be  conveyed  to  the  fortress 
of  Alexandrium,  there  to  be  entombed  with  Alexander  their  maternal 
grandfather.  Such  was  the  end  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

1.  Though  Antipater’s  right  to  the  succession  was  now  indis- 
putable, he  became  an  object  of  intolerable  abhorrence  to  the 
nation;  all  knowing  that  he  was  the  contriver  of  all  the  calumnies 
against  the  brothers.  He  was  seized,  moreover,  with  the  deepest 
alarm,  when  he  beheld,  advancing  to  maturity,  the  offspring  of  his 
murdered  kinsmen  : for  Alexander  had  two  sons  by  Glaphyra, 
Tigranes  and  Alexander;  and  Aristobulus  three,  Herod,  Agrippa, 
and  Aristobulus,  and  two  daughters,  Herodias  and  Mariamne,  by 
Bernice,  Salome’s  daughter.  Glaphyra,  after  the  execution  of  Alex- 
ander, Herod  had  sent  back  with  her  dower  to  Cappadocia.  Bernice, 
Aristobulus’  consort,  he  espoused  to  Antipater’s  maternal  uncle : a 
match  negociated  by  Antipater  in  order  to  conciliate  Salome,  with 
whom  he  was  at  variance.  He  won  upon  Pheroras,  also,  and  Caesar's 
friends,  by  presents  and  various  attentions ; no  small  sum  of  money 
being  transmitted  to  Rome.  But  the  party  of  Saturninus,  in  Syria, 
were  glutted  with  his  gifts. 

Yet  the  more  he  gave,  the  more  he  was  hated,  as  if  he  were  not 
liberal  from  munificence,  but  prodigal  through  fear.  It  resulted, 
accordingly,  that  the  objects  of  his  favours  entertained  for  him  no 
greater  kindness,  whilst  those  whom  he  overlooked  regarded  him  with 
the  deeper  enmity.  The  presents  he  distributed  became  daily  more 
costly  when  he  saw  the  king,  contrary  to  the  hopes  he  had  cherished — 
taking  charge  of  the  orphans,  and  evincing  his  remorse  for  the  murdered 
parents  by  his  compassion  for  their  offspring. 

2.  For  Herod,  on  a previous  occasion,  having  assembled  his  kindred 
and  friends,  placed  the  children  before  them,  and,  while  his  eyes 
became  filled  with  tears,  spoke  thus — 

“ Cruel  fate  has  bereaved  me  of  the  fathers  of  these,  whom 
nature,  and  pity  for  their  orphanage,  recommend  to  my  protection. 
It  shall  be  my  endeavour,  though  I have  been  a most  unfortunate 
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father,  to  prove  myself  a less  austere  grandfather,  and  after  my  death 
to  leave  them  under  the  guardianship  of  my  nearest  friends.  I there- 
fore betroth  your  daughter,  Pheroras,  to  the  elder  of  these  brothers, 
the  sons  of  Alexander,  that  you  may  feel  constrained  to  be  his 
guardian.  To  your  son,  Antipater,  I affiance  the  daughter  of  Aris- 
tobulus  ; for  you  will  thus  become  a father  to  that  orphan  girl.  And 
her  sister  my  Herod  shall  take,  he  whose  maternal  grandfather  was 
high-priest.  Let  him,  therefore,  who  loves  me  hold  the  same  pur- 
pose, which  I am  persuaded  no  friend  of  mine  will  render  abortive. 
And  I farther  pray  God  to  cement  these  marriages  for  the  benefit  of 
my  kingdom  and  my  posterity ; and  to  look  on  these  children  with 
serener  eyes  than  those  with  which  he  beheld  their  fathers.” 

3.  As  he  uttered  these  words  he  wept,  and  having  joined  the 
children’s  right  hands,  and  tenderly  embraced  each,  he  dismissed  the 
assembly.  Antipater  instantly  stood  petrified  ; and  his  chagrin  was 
evident  to  all.  For  he  conjectured  that  the  honour  conferred  on  these 
orphans  by  his  father  would  be  his  own  ruin ; and  that  his  throne 
would  be  endangered  should  Alexander’s  sons  enjoy  the  two-fold 
support  of  Archelaus  and  of  Pheroras,  a tetrarch.  He  reflected, 
moreover,  on  the  odium  with  which  he  was  himself  viewed,  and  on 
the  compassion  felt  for  these  orphans  by  the  nation : how  warmly  the 
Jews  were  attached  to  the  brothers  in  life,  and  when  cut  olT  by  his 
artifices,  how  fondly  they  remembered  them.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined, by  all  possible  means,  to  render  abortive  these  betrothals. 

4.  Afraid  of  alarming  his  father,  who  was  of  a stern  disposition, 
and  whose  suspicions  were  easily  awakened,  instead  of  employing  his 
usual  craft,  Antipater  ventured  at  once  into  his  presence,  and  with- 
out reserve  besought  him  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  dignity  which  he 
had  himself  conferred,  nor  leave  him  the  name  of  a kingdom,  while 
others  enjoyed  the  power.  For  he  could  not  rule  the  state,  should 
Alexander’s  son,  already  the  grandson  of  Archelaus,  become  the  son- 
in-law  of  Pheroras  ; and  he  therefore  earnestly  entreated  him  to  alter 
these  matrimonial  arrangements,  as  there  was  so  numerous  a family 
in  the  palace.  For  the  king  had  nine  wives,  by  seven  of  whom  he 
had  issue:  Antipater  by  Doris,  and  Herod  by  Marianme,  daughter 
of  the  high-priest ; Antipas,  and  Archelaus,  by  Maltliace,  the  Sama- 
ritan, and  a daughter,  Olympias,  who  had  been  united  in  marriage  to 
Joseph,  his  brother’s  son  : Herod  and  Philip,  by  Cleopatra,  of  Jeru- 
salem ; and  Phasaelus,  by  Pallas.  He  had,  besides,  two  daughters, 
Roxana  and  Salome,  the  one  by  Pluedra,  the  other  by  Elpis.  Two 
of  his  wives,  the  one  his  cousin,  the  other  Ids  niece,  wrere  childless. 
In  addition  to  these,  were  two  daughters  by  Mariamne,  sisters  of 
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Alexander  and  Aristobulus.  As  the  royal  family  was  thus  numerous, 
Antipater  besought  his  father  to  alter  the  projected  marriages. 

5.  The  king,  on  discovering  his  feelings  towards  the  orphans, 
became  deeply  incensed ; and  the  thought  suggested  itself  to  him,  in 
reference  to  his  murdered  sons — might  they  not  also  have  been  the 
subjects  of  Antipater’s  calumnies  ? Addressing  him,  accordingly,  in 
a long  and  angry  reply,  he  dismissed  him  from  his  presence.  In  the 
sequel,  however,  won  over  by  his  adulation,  he  made  other  dispo- 
sitions, and  affianced  to  him  the  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  and  his  son 
to  the  daughter  of  Pheroras. 

6.  One  may  learn  how  powerful  was  the  effect  of  Antipater’s 
adulation  on  this  occasion,  from  Salome’s  proving  unsuccessful  in 
like  circumstances.  For  when  she,  liis  sister  withal,  preferred  her 
earnest  request  through  Julia,  Caesar’s  consort,  to  be  allowed  to 
marry  Syllasus,  the  Arabian,  Herod  swore  that  if  she  did  not  abandon 
the  project,  he  would  hold  her  as  his  bitterest  enemy;  and  he  even- 
tually, against  her  inclinations,  united  her  to  Alexas,  a friend  of  his, 
to  whose  son  he  also  affianced  one  of  her  daughters.  The  other  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  Antipater’s  maternal  uncle.  Of  his  daughters  by 
Mariamne,  one  was  espoused  to  Antipater,  his  sister’s,  and  the  other 
to  Phasaelus,  his  brother’s  son. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

1.  Antipater,  having  cut  off  the  hopes  of  the  orphans,  and  arranged 
the  marriages  as  best  suited  his  interests,  reposed  in  the  security  of  his 
prospects ; and,  adding  confidence  to  wickedness,  became  insufferable. 
For,  unable  to  disarm  the  hatred  with  which  he  was  universally 
regarded,  he  built  his  safety  on  the  terror  he  inspired ; and  Pheroras, 
who  looked  on  him  as  already  in  sure  possession  of  the  crown,  lent 
him  his  aid.  There  was,  moreover,  a party  of  women  at  court,  who 
occasioned  new  disturbances.  For  the  consort  of  Pheroras,  supported 
by  her  mother  and  sister,  and  also  by  Antipater’s  mother,  conducted 
herself  with  great  haughtiness  in  the  palace,  and  ventured  even  to 
insult  the  king’s  two  daughters.  She  became,  in  consequence,  the 
object  of  Herod’s  utter  aversion.  Yet,  though  they  were  hated  by 
him,  the  influence  of  these  women  was  paramount.  The  only  foe  to 
their  league  was  Salome,  who  reported  unfavourably  of  their  combi- 
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nation  to  the  king,  as  auguring  no  good  to  his  affairs.  Informed  of 
the  accusation,  and  of  Herod’s  consequent  indignation,  they  aban- 
doned their  public  meetings,  and  interchange  of  civilities,  and  even 
dissembled  so  far  as  to  quarrel  with  one  another  in  the  king’s  hearing. 
Following  their  example  in  hypocrisy,  Antipater  before  others  assailed 
Pheroras,  while  they  still  continued  their  secret  meetings  and  nocturnal 
carousals ; the  vigilance  with  which  they  were  watched  only  confirm- 
ing their  unanimity.  Nothing  that  occurred,  however,  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  Salome,  who  communicated  all  to  the  king. 

2.  Herod  now  became  fiercely  exasperated,  and  particularly  against 
the  wife  of  Pheroras ; for  her  had  Salome  chiefly  criminated. 
Having,  accordingly,  convened  a council  of  his  friends  and  relations, 
he  accused  her  of  numerous  misdemeanours,  of  insolence  to  his 
daughters,  of  having  bribed  the  Pharisees  to  his  prejudice,  and  of 
having  raised  him  up  an  enemy  in  his  own  brother,  whom  she  had 
enslaved  by  means  of  drugs.  At  length  he  addressed  himself  to 
Pheroras,  bidding  him  choose  one  of  two, — either  his  brother,  or  his 
wife.  Pheroras  replying  that  he  would  rather  part  with  existence 
than  with  his  wife,  Herod,  at  a loss  how  to  act,  turned  to  Antipater, 
and  commanded  him  to  hold  intercourse  neither  with  Pheroras’  wife, 
with  himself,  nor  with  any  other  of  her  connexions. 

Antipater,  though  he  did  not  openly  violate  this  injunction,  would 
secretly  pass  the  night  with  them ; until,  dreading  the  vigilance  of 
Salome,  he  contrived  a journey  to  Rome,  by  the  aid  of  his  Italian 
friends.  For  letters  arriving  from  them,  recommending  that  Anti- 
pater should  after  some  time  visit  the  court  of  Caesar,  Herod  sent 
him  without  delay,  attended  by  a splendid  retinue,  and  furnished 
with  a very  large  supply  of  money ; entrusting  to  him  at  the  same 
time  his  will,  in  which  he  declared  Antipater  King,  and  Herod,  the 
son  of  Mariamne  — daughter  of  the  high-priest,  Antipater’s  suc- 
cessor. 

3.  Regardless  of  Caesar’s  commands,  Syllasus,  the  Arabian,  like- 
wise set  sail  for  Rome,  to  counterwork  Antipater  in  the  matter  on 
which  he  had  previously  been  impeached  by  Nicolaus.  There  was, 
moreover,  a serious  suit  pending  between  him  and  Aretus,  his  own 
sovereign ; he  having  put  to  death  many  of  Aretus’  friends,  and  also 
Sohemus,  the  most  powerful  individual  in  Petra.  He  had  further 
prevailed  on  Phabatus,  Caesar’s  procurator,  by  a large  sum  of  money, 
to  assist  him  against  Herod;  but  the  latter,  by  still  more  ample 
bribes,  withdrew  Phabatus  from  Syllaeus,  and  through  him  endea- 
voured to  exact  from  Syllaeus  what  Caesar  had  required.  But  Syllaeus 
not  only  refused  to  furnish  supplies,  but  preferred  an  accusation 
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against  Phabatus  before  Caesar,  alleging  that  he  used  his  office  not  so 
much  for  the  emperor’s  as  for  Herod’s  benefit. 

Enraged  at  this,  Phabatus,  who  continued  to  be  very  highly 
honoured  by  Herod,  betrayed  to  him  the  secrets  of  Syllaeus,  and 
informed  the  king  that,  with  a sum  of  money,  he  had  corrupted 
Corinthus,  one  of  his  body  guards,  whom  he  would  therefore  do  well 
to  watch.  On  this  advice  the  king  acted,  for  Corinthus,  though 
brought  up  in  Herod’s  dominions,  was  an  Arabian  by  birth;  and  he 
forthwith  arrested,  not  him  alone,  but  two  of  his  countrymen  also, 
who  were  found  in  his  company ; the  one,  a friend  of  Syllaeus,  the 
other,  chief  of  a tribe.  Being  put  to  the  torture,  they  confessed 
that  they  had  induced  Corinthus,  by  a large  reward,  to  assassinate 
Herod.  They  were,  therefore,  further  examined  before  Saturninus, 
president  of  Syria,  and  sent  up  to  Rome. 

4.  Herod,  meanwhile,  ceased  not  to  use  all  his  influence  with 
Pheroras  to  divorce  his  wife.  But  though  he  had  abundant  cause  to 
dislike  her,  he  was  still  unable  to  devise  any  means,  by  which  he 
could  bring  the  woman  to  punishment ; and  ultimately,  from  extreme 
vexation,  he  banished  both  her  and  his  brother  from  the  kingdom. 
Pheroras  rejoiced  that  he  was  visited  only  with  insult,  and  removed 
to  his  own  tetrarchy,  protesting,  with  an  oath,  that  there  should  be 
but  one  termination  to  his  exile,  Herod’s  decease.  Nor  did  he  return 
to  his  brother  during  his  illness,  though  earnestly  invited ; for 
Herod  desired  to  give  him  some  instructions,  as  he  considered 
himself  at  the  point  of  death.  Contrary  to  expectation,  however, 
he  recovered. 

Not  long  after,  Pheroras,  having  fallen  sick,  Plerod  evinced  a 
milder  spirit;  for  he  went  to  see  him,  and  affectionately  attended 
him.  But  he  was  unable  to  subdue  the  disease.  In  a few  days 
Pheroras  expired.  Yet  though  Herod  loved  him  till  his  dying  hour, 
a report  was  spread  that  he  had  taken  him  off  by  poison.  His 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  where  a solemn  and  general 
mourning  was  appointed  for  him  by  order  of  Herod,  who  honoured 
him  with  the  most  sumptuous  obsequies.  Such  was  the  end  of  one 
of  the  murderers  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

1.  Punishment,  originating  in  the  death  of  Pheroras,  overtook 
Antipater,  the  instigator  of  all.  For  some  freed  men  of  the  deceased, 
waiting  mournfully  on  the  king,  informed  him  that  his  brother  had 
been  carried  off  by  poison;  his  wife  having  conveyed  to  him  something 
which  had  been  prepared  in  an  unusual  manner,  on  eating  which  he 
was  immediately  taken  ill.  They  added,  that,  two  days  before,  her 
mother  and  sister  had  brought  from  Arabia  a woman  skilled  in 
poisons,  to  mix  a philtre  for  Pheroras ; but  that,  instead  of  this,  she 
had,  at  the  instance  of  Syllaeus,  to  whom  she  was  known,  administered 
to  him  a deadly  draught. 

2.  Tormented,  therefore,  with  various  suspicions,  the  king  put 
the  female  attendants,  and  some  of  the  freed  women,  to  the  torture. 
One  of  them  cried  out  in  her  agonies,  “ The  God,  who  governs  earth 
and  heaven,  punish  that  source  of  all  our  sufferings,  Antipater’s 
mother!”  Following  this  clue,  the  king  proceeded  in  his  inquiries 
into  the  truth.  The  woman  disclosed  the  intimacy  of  Antipater’s 
mother  with  Pheroras,  and  his  wives ; their  secret  meetings  ; and 
that  Pheroras  and  Antipater  would  drink  with  them  for  a whole 
night  on  their  return  from  the  king ; not  permitting  a single  domestic, 
male  or  female,  to  be  present.  This  information  was  given  by 
one  of  the  freed  women. 

3.  The  female  slaves  were  next  tortured,  each  separately.  They 
were  unanimous  in  their  statement  as  to  the  foregoing  particulars  ; 
and  that  it  was  by  a concerted  plan  that  Antipater  had  withdrawn  to 
Rome,  and  Pheroras  to  Petra.  For  they  had  often  said,  “ That  Herod, 
now  that  he  had  slain  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  would  proceed  to 
assail  them  and  their  wives.  For  he  who  had  not  spared  Marianme, 
and  her  children,  would  spare  none  besides.  It  were  better,  there- 
fore, to  flee  as  far  as  possible  from  this  wild  beast.” 

Frequently,  too,  they  said,  would  Antipater  complain  to  his  mother 
in  these  terms : — “ He  was  already  grey,  while  his  father  was  daily 
growing  young ; and  perhaps  death  would  overtake  him  ere  he  had 
exercised  indeed  the  functions  of  a king.  But  even  should  Herod 
die — and  when  would  that  be? — his  enjoyment  of  the  succession  must 
be  extremely  short.  These  hydra  heads — the  sons  of  Alexander  and 
Aristobulus,  were  shooting  up.  He  had  been  deprived  by  his  father 
of  the  hope  he  entertained  for  his  children,  since  Herod’s  son  by 
Mariamne  was  nominated  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  offspring.  That 
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his  father  should  suppose  that  this  part  of  his  will  would  stand,  only 
proved  that  he  was  in  the  wanderings  of  dotage ; for  he  would  take 
care  that  none  of  his  posterity  should  survive. 

“ Of  all  who  had  ever  been  fathers,  none  had  borne  such  hatred 
to  his  children ; but  much  more  intense  was  his  abhorrence  of  his 
brother.  Accordingly,  he  had  lately  given  him  a hundred  talents  to 
relinquish  all  intercourse  with  Pheroras.  The  latter,  inquiring  what 
injury  he  had  done  him,  Antipater  replied:  Would  that  after  de- 
priving us  of  every  thing  he  would  permit  us,  though  naked,  to  live  ! 
But  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  escape  such  a murderous  wild  beast, 
who  will  not  suffer  us  openly  to  testify  affection  for  any  one.  We, 
therefore,  now  meet  secretly : but  we  shall  do  so  openly,  if  we  ever 
have  the  spirit  and  hands  of  men.” 

4.  Such  were  the  statements  made,  under  torture,  by  the  women, 
who  added  that  Pheroras  wished  to  flee  with  them  to  Petra.  To  all 
these  declarations  Herod  attached  credit  from  the  mention  of  the 
hundred  talents ; for  to  Antipater  alone  had  he  spoken  of  them. 
Doris,  Antipater’s  mother,  was  the  first,  in  consequence,  to  feel  his 
bitter  resentment ; and  having  stripped  her  of  all  the  ornamental 
apparel  he  had  presented  to  her,  and  it  was  many  talents  in  value,  he 
a second  time  banished  her  from  court.  The  females  of  Pheroras’ 
household  he  took  particular  care  of  after  their  sufferings,  being  now 
reconciled  to  them.  He  was,  nevertheless,  distracted  with  fear,  and 
agitated  by  every  suspicion ; and  many  of  the  innocent  did  he  drag  to 
the  torture,  apprehensive  lest  one  guilty  individual  should  escape. 

5.  His  attention  was  now  turned  to  Antipater  of  Samaria,  the 
steward  of  Antipater.  From  him,  when  under  torture,  he  learned, 
that  Antipater  had  sent  to  Egypt  by  Antiphilus,  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates, for  a drug  to  poison  him ; and  that  Theudio,  Antipater’s 
uncle,  had  taken  it  from  his  hands,  and  delivered  it  to  Pheroras. 
For  to  him  had  Antipater  given  it  in  charge  to  kill  his  father,  while 
he  was  himself  in  Rome,  removed  from  suspicion.  Pheroras,  he 
added,  had  delivered  the  poison  to  his  wife. 

Her  the  king  sent  for  immediately,  ordering  her,  on  her  arrival,  to 
bring  what  she  had  received.  She  withdrew  as  if  to  do  so,  but,  an- 
ticipating conviction,  and  torture  from  the  king,  she  threw  herself 
from  the  roof.  By  the  providence,  however,  as  it  seemed,  of  God, 
who  had  doomed  Antipater  to  punishment,  she  fell  not  on  her  head, 
but  on  some  other  part  of  her  body,  and  was  preserved.  She  was 
carried  to  the  king,  who,  having  directed  that  restoratives  should  be 
administered,  as  she  had  been  stunned  by  the  fall,  asked  for  what 
reason  she  had  thrown  herself  down,  and  swore,  that  — “ if  she  would 
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reveal  the  truth  he  would  remit  all  punishment;  but  that,  if  she  con- 
cealed aught,  he  would  tear  her  body  piecemeal  on  the  rack,  and 
leave  nothing  for  sepulture.” 

6.  To  this  the  woman,  after  some  hesitation,  replied  : “ And  why 
should  I,  now  that  Pheroras  is  dead,  withhold  these  secrets  to  save 
Antipater,  who  has  been  the  ruin  of  us  all  ? Hear  then,  O king ; 
and  with  you  be  that  God,  who  cannot  be  deceived,  a witness  of  my 
truth.  When  you  were  sitting  weeping  beside  the  dying  Pheroras, 
he  called  me  to  him,  and  said  ; ‘ Greatly,  my  wife,  have  I been  mis- 
taken as  to  my  brother’s  feelings  towards  me,  seeing  that  I hated  one 
thus  tenderly  attached  to  me ; and  conspired  to  murder  a man,  who  is 
so  deeply  distressed  on  my  account,  though  I am  not  yet  dead.  I 
indeed  receive  the  reward  of  impiety ; but  do  you  bring  the  poison, 
which  was  left  with  us  by  Antipater,  and  which  you  keep  for  his 
destruction,  and  destroy  it  instantly  before  my  eyes,  that  I may  not 
suffer  from  the  avenger  in  a future  world.’  This  I brought  as  he 
directed,  and  emptied  the  greater  portion  into  the  fire  in  his  sight, 
but  reserved  a little  for  myself — a resource  against  unforeseen  ill,  and 
my  fears  from  you.” 

7.  Having  said  thus,  she  produced  the  box,  in  which  was  still  a 
small  quantity  of  the  poison.  The  king  now  ajiplied  the  torture  to 
Antiphilus’s  mother  and  brother,  who  both  confessed  that  Antiphilus 
had  brought  the  box  from  Egypt,  and  that  he  had  procured  the  drug 
from  a brother  of  his,  who  had  practised  medicine  in  Alexandria. 
Then  did  the  avenging  spirits  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  roaming 
through  the  palace,  investigate  and  divulge  things  unknown,  and  drag 
to  conviction  those  farthest  removed  from  suspicion. 

It  was  thus  discovered  that  Mariamne,  daughter  of  the  high-priest, 
was  cognizairt  of  this  conspiracy,  as  attested  by  her  brothers  when  on 
the  rack.  This  audacious  conduct  of  the  mother  the  king  avenged 
upon  her  offspring ; and  he  accordingly  expunged  from  his  will  the 
name  of  her  son  Herod,  whom  he  had  appointed  successor  to 
Antipater. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

1.  These  depositions  were  corroborated  by  Bathyllus,  who,  being 
the  freed  man  of  Antipater,  furnished  the  last  link  in  the  evidence  of 
his  designs.  He  came,  bringing  another  deleterious  mixture,  the 
poison  of  asps,  and  the  juices  of  other  serpents,  which  had  been  pre- 
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pared,  in  order  that  should  the  first  fail,  Pheroras  and  his  wife  might  still 
be  armed  against  the  king.  As  an  appendage  to  Antipater’s  audacious 
attempts  upon  his  father,  he  produced  the  letters  contrived  by  him 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  brothers,  Archelaus  and  Philip,  sons  of  the 
king,  who  were  pursuing  their  studies  in  Rome,  and  were  now  grown 
up  youths,  and  full  of  manly  spirit. 

Of  these,  as  obstacles  to  his  hopes,  Antipater  hastened  to  rid  him- 
self ; and,  with  that  view,  he  drew  up,  with  his  own  hand,  several 
letters  to  their  detriment,  in  the  name  of  his  friends  at  Rome,  and  others 
he  prevailed  on  by  bribes  to  write,  that  they  had  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  their  father,  publicly  bewailed  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  and  felt 
indignant  at  their  recal.  Their  father  had  already  sent  for  them:  a 
circumstance,  which  gave  Anti  pater  peculiar  uneasiness. 

2.  But  further: — prior  to  his  journey,  and  while  he  was  yet  in 
Judaea,  he  had  paid  money  to  get  letters  of  like  purport  sent  from 
Rome  against  them,  and  going  to  his  father,  who  then  entertained  no 
suspicions  of  his  treachery,  he  apologized  for  his  brothers ; observing 
that  some  of  the  offences  were  falsely  imputed  to  them,  and  that 
others  were  youthful  indiscretions.  But  at  Rome,  while  he  lavished 
vast  sums  of  money  on  the  writers  of  these  statements  against  the 
brothers,  he  endeavoured  to  confuse  the  evidence  of  his  own  expen- 
diture, by  the  purchase  of  costly  vestments,  and  carpets  of  variegated 
texture,  with  gold  and  silver  cups,  and  many  articles  of  value,  that 
by  the  extravagant  outlay  on  these,  he  might  conceal  his  largesses 
for  the  purposes  we  have  stated.  He,  accordingly,  furnished  an 
account  of  expenditure  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  talents,  and  for 
this  his  chief  pretext  was  his  suit  with  Syllaeus. 

But,  at  such  a moment,  when  all  his  minor  offences  stood  exposed 
in  his  more  heinous  crime,  and  when  every  repetition  of  the  torture 
aloud  proclaimed  him  a parricide,  and  while  the  letters  brought  to 
light  his  second  fratricide,  still  not  an  individual  who  visited  Rome 
acquainted  him  with  his  fortunes  in  Judasa,  though  between  his 
conviction  and  return  seven  months  intervened  ; in  such  universal 
abhorrence  was  he  held.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  spirits  of  his  murdered 
brothers  closed  the  mouths  of  those  who  would  have  informed  him  of 
his  situation.  He  therefore  wrote  from  Rome,  announcing  his  early 
return,  and  that  he  had  been  courteously  dismissed  by  Caesar. 

3.  In  haste  to  get  the  conspirator  into  his  hands,  and  fearing  lest,  if 
aware  of  his  intention,  he  should  be  upon  his  guard,  the  king  addressed 
him  by  letter,  dissembling  in  his  turn,  employing  many  expressions 
of  affection,  and  entreating  him  to  make  no  delay  ; promising,  should 
he  comply,  to  forego  his  complaints  against  his  mother.  For  Anti- 
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pater  was  not  ignorant  of  her  expulsion  from  the  palace.  Prior  to 
this,  however,  he  had  received  a letter  at  Tarentum,  announcing  the 
death  of  Pheroras,  on  which  he  had  given  loud  expression  to  his 
grief,  which  some  applauded,  ascribing  it  to  sorrow  for  his  uncle. 
But  his  perturbation,  probably,  arose  from  the  failure  of  the  conspi- 
racy ; and  he  wept  rather  for  his  agent,  than  for  Pheroras.  He  was 
besides  already  alarmed  for  his  past  proceedings,  lest  possibly  the 
poison  should  have  been  discovered.  Notwithstanding,  on  receiving 
in  Cilicia  the  letter  from  his  father  above  referred  to,  he  instantly 
hurried  forward. 

When  he  was  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  Celenderis,  a thought  of 
his  mother’s  misfortunes  took  possession  of  him;  his  mind  already 
involuntarily  foreboding  evil.  The  more  prudent  of  his  friends, 
therefore,  advised  him  not  to  place  himself  in  his  father’s  power  before 
he  had  ascertained  the  reasons  of  his  mother’s  expulsion,  as  they 
were  apprehensive  lest  there  should  have  been  some  addition  to  the 
charges  against  her. 

But  the  less  reflecting,  anxious  rather  to  see  their  country  than 
attentive  to  Antipater’s  welfare,  exhorted  him  to  expedite  his  jour- 
ney, and  not  by  delay  suggest  to  his  father’s  mind  an  injurious 
suspicion,  while  he  furnished  his  traducers  with  matter  for  calumny. 
For,  if  anything  had  now  been  mooted  against  him,  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  his  absence,  as  no  one  would  have  ventured  on  such  a 
step,  had  he  been  upon  the  spot.  It  was  absurd  to  forego  certain 
happiness,  because  of  uncertain  suspicions,  and  not  at  once  restore 
himself  to  his  father,  and  receive  the  sceptre,  which,  in  his  unaided 
sway,  was  wielded  with  indecision.  To  these,  impelled  by  fate, 
Antipater  listened ; and  sailing  across,  he  disembarked  at  Sebaste, 
the  haven  of  Caesarea. 

4.  But  here  a total  solitude  unexpectedly  presented  itself,  all 
turning  away,  and  no  one  daring  to  approach  him.  Equally  an 
object  of  hatred  he  had  ever  been,  but  now  that  hatred  had  liberty 
to  manifest  itself.  Fear  of  the  king,  too,  kept  many  aloof  from  him, 
as  the  whole  city  was  already  filled  with  rumours  against  Antipater, 
while  Antipater,  alone,  was  unacquainted  with  what  so  deeply  con- 
cerned himself.  On  his  embarkation  for  Rome,  none  was  ever  more 
splendidly  attended,  nor  was  any  received  with  greater  dishonour  on 
his  return. 

Already  surmising  the  calamities  at  home,  he  yet  craftily  dis- 
sembled ; and,  though  inwardly  expiring  with  terror,  he  assumed  a 
forced  air  of  composure.  Room  for  flight,  however,  there  was  none, 
nor  outlet  from  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  him.  Moreover,  no 
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certain  tidings  from  his  family  were  told  him  there,  owing  to  the 
threats  of  the  king.  Occasionally,  indeed,  he  had  a more  cheering 
hope,  that  perhaps  nothing  had  been  discovered  ; or,  possibly,  should 
any  thing  have  been  brought  to  light,  that  he  could  dissipate  the 
danger  by  effrontery  and  artifice,  now  his  sole  means  of  safety. 

5.  Fortified,  therefore,  with  these  he  entered  the  palace  unattended 
by  his  friends,  who  had  been  stopped  with  insult  at  the  outer  gate. 
Varus,  the  President  of  Syria,  happened  to  be  within  at  the  time. 
Antipater  proceeded  into  his  father’s  presence,  and,  animating  himself 
to  confidence,  approached  as  if  to  salute  him.  Herod  holding  up 
his  hands  before  him,  and  turning  away  his  face,  exclaimed:  “ Even 
this  betrays  the  parricide,  that  he  should  wish  to  embrace  me,  while 
he  is  involved  in  such  imputations.  Perish,  most  impious  wretch, 
and  touch  me  not,  till  you  have  cleared  yourself  of  these  charges.  I 
shall  provide  you  with  a tribunal,  and  with  a judge  in  Varus,  thus 
seasonably  arrived.  Withdraw,  and  be  prepared  with  your  defence  by 
to-morrow.  I afford  you  the  interval  for  the  exercise  of  your  inge- 
nuity.” Unable  through  consternation  to  reply,  Antipater  retired ; 
but  being  visited  by  his  wife  and  mother,  who  acquainted  him  with 
all  the  evidence,  he  recovered  himself,  and  proceeded  to  consider 
his  defence. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

1.  On  the  day  following  the  king  convened  a court  of  his  kindred 
and  friends,  inviting  also  the  friends  of  Antipater.  Herod,  presiding 
in  conjunction  with  Varus,  directed  all  the  witnesses  to  be  produced. 
Among  them  were  some  servants  of  Antipater’s  mother,  who  had  been 
taken  not  long  before,  conveying  a letter  from  her  to  her  son.  It  was  as 
follows : — “ As  your  father  has  discovered  all  the  facts,  do  not  return 
to  him,  unless  you  shall  previously  have  obtained  support  from  Caesar.” 
These  with  the  others  having  been  introduced,  Antipater  entered,  and 
falling  prostrate  at  his  father’s  feet,  said — “ I beseech  you,  father, 
not  to  condemn  me  prematurely,  but  to  listen  with  unprejudiced  ears 
to  my  defence  ; for  I shall  establish  my  innocence,  if  you  permit.” 

2.  Herod,  having  in  an  angry  tone  commanded  him  to  be  silent, 
thus  addressed  Varus:  “ I am  persuaded  that  you,  Varus,  and  every 
upright  judge,  will  pronounce  Antipater  an  abandoned  wretch.  But 
I fear,  indeed,  that  you  will  abhor  my  fortune,  and  deem  me  deserving 
of  every  calamity,  who  have  begotten  such  children.  And,  yet,  should 
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1 not  rather  be  pitied,  in  having  been  a most  affectionate  father  to 
such  polluted  beings  ? For,  after  1 had  vouchsafed  to  nominate  my 
late  sons,  while  they  were  still  of  immature  age,  my  successors,  and 
when,  to  say  nothing  of  educating  them  at  Rome,  I had  made  them 
friends  of  Caesar,  and  the  envy  of  other  sovereigns,  I found  them  con- 
spirators; and  they  died,  in  a great  measure,  for  the  sake  of  Antipater, 
whose  safety,  as  he  was  then  young,  and  heir  to  the  crown,  was  my 
chief  object.  But  this  execrable  creature,  glutted  with  my  forbear- 
ance, has  turned  his  wanton  daring  on  myself. — For  my  life  seemed 
to  him  too  protracted ; and,  unable  to  brook  my  advanced  age,  he 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  becoming  king  unless  by  parricide. 

“ Justly,  however,  has  he  conspired  against  me,  for  restoring  him 
from  exile,  outcast  as  he  was,  and  declaring  him  successor  to 
the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  whom  a queen  had  borne  me. 
I acknowledge  to  you,  Varus,  my  infatuation.  I exasperated  those 
sons  against  me  by  cutting  off  their  just  expectations  for  the  sake  of 
Antipater.  And,  indeed,  what  kindness  did  I show  them,  equal  to 
that  conferred  on  him,  to  whom  in  my  life-time  I have  almost  entirely 
resigned  my  power,  and  whom  I have  openly  appointed  by  will  suc- 
cessor to  the  government  ? I granted  him  a private  income  of  fifty 
talents ; I supplied  him  liberally  with  money  out  of  my  personal 
revenues ; and  on  his  embarking  for  Rome,  I gave  him  three  hundred 
talents,  and  recommended  him,  alone  of  my  children,  to  Caesar,  as  his 
father’s  preserver. 

“ But  what  impiety  did  they  commit,  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
Antipater’s  ? Or  what  evidence  was  adduced  against  them,  so 
convincing  as  that  which  proves  him  a conspirator?  Yet  does  this 
parricide  presume  to  speak,  hoping  by  his  artifices  once  more  to 
obscure  the  truth.  Varus,  you  must  be  on  your  guard;  for  I know 
this  creature,  and  foresee  his  plausibility,  and  hypocritical  lamentations. 
This  is  he,  who,  formerly,  while  Alexander  lived,  cautioned  me  to 
beware  of  him,  and  not  to  trust  my  person  to  every  one.  This  is  he 
who  escorted  me  even  to  my  bed,  and  looked  round  lest  any  assassin 
might  lurk  in  concealment.  This  is  he,  who  allotted  my  hours  of 
slumber,  and  dispelled  every  disquietude ; who  condoled  with  my 
affliction  for  the  destruction  of  my  sons,  and  ascertained  what  affection 
the  surviving  brothers  bore  me.  My  shield-bearer,  forsooth,  my  life- 
guard! And  when  I reflect,  Varus,  on  his  craftiness  and  hypocrisy  on 
all  occasions,  a doubt  of  my  own  existence  comes  upon  me,  and  I 
wonder  how  I have  escaped  such  a deep  designing  wretch.  But  since 
some  unseen  power  desolates  my  house,  and  unceasingly  instigates 
against  me  those  dearest  to  my  heart,  I shall  weep  my  unj  ust  fate,  and 
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groan  in  secret  over  my  destitution.  No  one,  however,  who  thirsts 
for  my  blood  shall  escape,  even  though  the  proof  should  involve 
all  my  children.” 

3.  Here  he  ceased,  overpowered  by  conflicting  emotions ; but 
ordered  Nicolaus,  one  of  his  friends,  to  state  the  evidence.  In  the 
mean  time  Antipater,  raising  his  head,  for  he  was  still  lying  prostrate 
at  his  father’s  feet,  cried  out : “ Father,  you  have  yourself  made  my 
defence.  For,  how  can  I be  a parricide,  whom  your  own  lips  confess 
ever  to  have  been  your  jwotector  ? My  filial  affection,  you  call 
monstrous  imposition  and  hypocrisy.  How  then  could  I,  on  other 
occasions  thus  crafty,  be  so  senseless  as  not  to  perceive,  that,  while  it 
would  be  difficult  to  screen  from  the  eye  of  man  the  wretch  who  could 
devise  such  an  atrocity,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceal  him  from 
the  Judge  of  heaven,  who  sees  all  things,  and  is  everywhere  present? 
Or,  was  I ignorant  of  the  fate  of  my  brothers,  whom  God  so  severely 
visited  for  their  wicked  machinations  against  you  ? 

“ But,  what  then  instigated  me  against  you  ? The  prospect  of  the 
kingdom  ? I already  reigned.  A suspicion  of  hatred  ? Was  I not 
beloved  ? Any  other  fear  from  you  ? Nay,  by  preserving  you  I was 
feared  by  others.  Was  it  the  want  of  money?  Who  had  such  com- 
mand of  it  as  I ? But,  had  I been  the  most  execrable  of  men,  and 
had  the  heart  of  a fierce  beast,  must  I not  have  been  overpowered, 
father,  by  your  kindnesses  ? I whom  you  brought  back  from  exile, 
as  you  have  yourself  said ; whom  you  preferred  before  so  many  of 
your  sons  ? — declared  king  in  your  own  life-time  ; —and  by  the  un- 
bounded magnitude  of  your  other  favours,  rendered  an  object  of  envy. 

0 wretched  me  ! that  bitter  journey  ! how  favourable  an  opportunity 
have  I afforded  for  the  workings  of  envy ! How  long  a term  to  those 
who  were  plotting  my  ruin ! Yet  for  you,  father,  and  for  your  suits, 

1 took  that  journey,  to  prevent  Syllaeus  from  treating  your  old  age 
with  contempt.  Rome  is  witness  to  my  filial  piety,  as  is  Caesar,  the 
master  of  the  world,  who  frequently  called  me — The  lover  of  his  father. 
Take  these  letters,  father,  which  he  has  written  to  you.  They  are 
more  deserving  of  credit  than  the  malevolent  insinuations  thrown  out 
here.  These  are  my  sole  vindication.  These  I use  as  proofs  of  my 
tender  regard  for  you.  Remember  with  what  reluctance  I embarked, 
well  aware  of  the  enmity  against  me  which  lurked  throughout 
the  kingdom.  You,  father,  have  been  the  involuntary  cause  of  my 
ruin,  compelling  me,  as  you  did,  to  afford  envy  time  for  calumny.  I 
am  present  notwithstanding;  yes,  I am  present  for  conviction,  the 
parricide,  who  has  passed  over  land  and  sea,  unharmed!  But  this 
argument  avails  me  nothing;  for  I am  already  condemned  both  by 
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God,  and  you,  father.  But,  though  condemned,  I entreat  you  not  to 
credit  others’  torments ; hut  to  let  the  fire  he  directed  against  me  : 
through  my  howels  let  the  engines  of  torture  make  their  way.  Do 
not  spare  for  the  shrieks  of  this  polluted  hody ; for,  if  I am  a 
parricide,  I ought  not  to  die  unracked.”  By  this  address,  delivered 
with  cries  and  tears,  Antipater  moved  all  to  compassion,  and  particu- 
larly Varus.  Herod  alone  shed  no  tears.  He  knew  the  truth  of  the 
evidence,  and  anger  repressed  them. 

4.  Nicolaus,  at  the  king’s  command,  having  made  many  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  the  subtlety  of  Antipater,  and  dispelled  the  pity 
he  had  excited,  next  powerfully  urged  the  heaviest  charge,  ascribing 
to  him  all  the  crimes  which  had  distracted  the  kingdom,  and  particu- 
larly the  death  of  the  brothers,  whom  he  proved  to  have  fallen  victims 
to  his  calumnies.  He  asserted,  moreover,  that  he  was  forming  designs 
against  the  survivors,  as  if  they  were  lying  by,  and  watching  for  the 
succession.  For,  “ can  he,  who  prepared  poison  for  his  father,  abstain 
from  his  brothers  ? ” He  then  passed  on  to  the  evidence  of  the  poison, 
and  brought  forward  the  proofs,  in  order ; expressing  the  warmest 
indignation  in  reference  to  Pheroras,  inasmuch  as  even  him  Antipater 
would  have  made  a fratricide  ; and,  by  corrupting  those  highest  in  the 
king’s  affection,  would  have  filled  the  whole  palace  with  pollution. 
Having  added  to  these  many  other  remarks,  and  adduced  his  proofs, 
Nicolaus  concluded  his  address. 

5.  Varus  then  called  on  Antipater  for  his  defence;  but  he  lay  in 
silence,  saying  nothing  more  than,  “ God  is  witness,  that  I am  alto- 
gether innocent.”  Varus  having  asked  for  the  poison,  gave  it  to  a 
criminal  under  sentence  of  death,  who  drank  it,  and  instantly  expired  ; 
then,  after  a private  interview  with  Herod,  having  written  to  Caesar  an 
account  of  what  had  passed  in  court,  on  the  day  following,  he  took 
his  leave.  The  king,  meanwhile,  threw  Antipater  into  prison,  and 
despatched  messengers  to  Caesar  to  explain  fully  the  circumstances  of 
this  calamity. 

C.  It  was  subsequently  discovered  that  Antipater  had  conspired 
against  Salome  also.  For  one  of  the  domestics  of  Antiphilus  had 
arrived  from  Rome  with  letters  from  a female  attendant  of  Julia,  whose 
name  was  Acme,  and  who  had  written  to  Herod,  that  she  had  found 
some  letters  from  Salome  among  Julia’s  papers,  and  that  through 
motives  of  regard  she  had  privately  transmitted  them  to  him.  The)' 
contained  the  bitterest  invectives  on  the  part  of  Salome  against  the 
king,  and  the  severest  animadversions  on  his  conduct.  These  letters 
were  drawn  up  by  Antipater,  who,  bribing  Acme,  had  persuaded  her 
to  send  them  to  Herod.  This  fact  was  established  by  her  letter  to 
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Antipater.  It  was  as  follows  : — “ As  you  wished,  I have  written 
to  your  father,  and  forwarded  those  letters;  and  I am  persuaded 
that  when  the  king  has  read  them,  he  will  not  spare  his  sister.  You 
will  do  well,  when  all  is  accomplished,  to  remember  your  promises.” 

7.  When  this  letter  was  brought  to  light,  with  those  drawn  up 
against  Salome,  a suspicion  flashed  into  the  king’s  mind,  that  possibly 
the  documents  criminating  Alexander  were  forged  also.  He  now 
became  exceedingly  agonized  in  mind,  for  he  had  been  on  the  point 
of  putting  his  sister  likewise  to  death,  through  the  intrigues  of  Anti- 
pater. He  intended,  therefore,  at  once  to  visit  him  with  punish- 
ment for  all  his  atrocities ; but  while  hastening  the  preparations,  he 
was  arrested  by  a severe  illness.  He  acquainted  Caesar,  however, 
with  Acme’s  misconduct,  and  with  the  machinations  against  Salome. 
Asking,  moreover,  for  his  will,  he  altered  it,  and  declared  Antipas 
king,  passing  over  his  eldest  sons,  Archelaus  and  Philip ; for  them 
also  had  Antipater  implicated.  To  Caesar,  with  other  pecuniary 
presents,  he  bequeathed  a thousand  talents,  and  to  his  wife  and 
children,  his  friends  and  freedmen,  about  five  hundred.  Among  the 
others  generally,  he  distributed  considerable  tracts  of  land,  with 
money  to  a large  amount,  and  with  the  most  costly  gifts  distinguished 
his  sister  Salome.  Such  were  the  amended  dispositions  of  his  will. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Herod’s  disease  now  assumed  a more  malignant  character  ; age 
and  grief  aggravating  his  ailments,  for  he  had  almost  attained  his 
seventieth  year,  while  his  spirits  were  broken  by  the  calamities  in 
which  his  children  had  involved  him  : so  that,  even  in  health,  enjoy- 
ment was  a stranger  to  him.  His  malady,  moreover,  was  augmented 
by  the  reflection  that  Antipater  was  still  alive,  and  he  determined  to 
execute  him,  not  as  a fortuitous  occurrence,  but  in  due  form  on  his 
recovery. 

2.  In  the  midst  of  these  his  distresses,  the  populace  rose  in  insur- 
rection against  him.  There  were  in  the  city  two  sophists,  Judas,  son 
of  Sepphoraeus,  and  Matthias,  son  of  Margalus,  reputed  to  possess  a 
very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and  held 
accordingly  in  the  highest  honour  by  the  whole  nation.  To  listen  to 
their  exposition  of  the  laws  not  a few  young  men  assembled,  and  an 
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army  of  those  arrived  at  manhood  was  daily  collected.  Hearing  that 
the  king  was  wearing  away  with  melancholy  and  disease,  they  threw 
out  hints  to  their  disciples,  that  a most  fitting  occasion  now  presented 
itself  for  vindicating  the  honour  of  God,  and  dragging  down  works  set 
up  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  For  it  was  unlawful  to 
introduce  into  the  Temple  either  statues,  or  busts,  or  a work  repre- 
senting any  living  thing. 

Over  the  great  gate  the  king  had  erected  a golden  eagle.  This 
the  sophists  exhorted  their  hearers  to  cut  down  ; saying,  that  “ it 
was  honourable,  should  any  danger  attend  it,  to  die  for  the  laws  of 
one’s  country.  For  to  those  thus  perishing  remained  an  immortality 
of  soul,  and  an  endless  fruition  of  happiness.  It  belonged  to  the 
ignoble,  and  those  unskilled  in  the  wisdom  they  possessed,  to  cling  in 
ignorance  to  life,  and  to  prefer  death  from  disease  to  one  attained  by 
virtue.” 

3.  While  they  were  speaking  in  this  strain,  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  king  was  dying  ; and  the  young  men  in  consequence  embarked 
more  boldly  in  the  enterprise.  Accordingly,  at  mid-day,  and  when 
many  were  engaged  in  the  Temple,  they  let  themselves  down  by 
thick  ropes  from  the  roof,  and  with  hatchets  cut  away  the  golden 
eagle. 

This  was  instantly  communicated  to  the  king’s  lieutenant,  who 
hastened  to  the  spot  with  a numerous  detachment,  and  having 
arrested  about  forty  young  men,  conducted  them  to  the  king.  Being 
asked  by  him,  first — whether  they  had  dared  to  cut  down  the  golden 
eagle  ? they  confessed  it : then,  who  had  ordered  them  ? they  replied 
— the  law  of  their  country.  To  his  interrogatory — why  they  exulted 
thus  in  the  prospect  of  destruction  ? they  answered,  because  they 
would  enjoy  greater  happiness  after  death. 

4.  Exasperated  at  this  language,  the  king,  in  the  excess  of  passion, 
rising  superior  to  his  disease,  goes  forth  to  the  people,  and  in  a long 
address  accused  the  men  of  sacrilege,  and  under  pretence  of  the  law, 
of  aiming  at  something  farther,  and  required  that  they  should  be 
punished  as  impious.  The  people,  fearing  lest  many  should  be 
involved,  importuned  him  to  confine  punishment  to  the  insti- 
gators of  the  act,  and  those  detected  in  it,  and  to  forego  his  displea- 
sure against  the  rest.  With  difficulty  prevailed  on,  he  burned  alive 
the  chief  actors  and  the  sophists.  The  remainder  of  those  seized 
in  the  fact,  he  delivered  to  the  officers  for  execution. 

5.  From  this  period  Herod’s  disorder  spread  over  his  entire  frame, 
and  he  was  racked  with  complicated  sufferings.  He  had  continual  fever, 
though  in  a mitigated  form ; an  intolerable  itching  over  the  whole 
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surface  of  his  body  ; constant  pain  in  the  rectum  ; tumours  in  his  feet 
as  from  dropsy ; an  inflammation  of  the  abdomen ; and  an  ulceration 
of  the  loins,  generating  worms.  Besides  these,  he  laboured  under  a 
difficulty  of  respiration,  and  was  unable  to  breathe  except  in  an 
upright  posture.  He  had,  moreover,  convulsive  spasms  in  all  his 
limbs;  so  that  the  divines  pronounced  his  maladies  a judgment  for 
his  treatment  of  the  sophists. 

Yet,  though  struggling  with  such  accumulated  sufferings,  he  still 
clung  to  life,  cherishing  the  hope  of  recovery,  and  devising  various 
means  of  cure.  He,  accordingly,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  used  the 
hot  baths  of  Callirrhoe,  the  waters  of  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  lake  Asphaltitis,  and  from  their  sweetness  form  a grateful  drink. 
There  the  physicians  advised  that  his  whole  body  should  be  fomented 
with  warm  oil.  On  their  letting  him  down  into  a vessel  filled 
with  that  fluid,  his  eyes  became  relaxed,  and  he  fell  back  suddenly 
as  if  he  were  dead.  The  physicians  exclaiming,  he  revived,  roused 
by  their  cries.  From  that  time,  despairing  of  recovery,  he  gave 
orders  that  fifty  drachmas  should  be  distributed  to  each  of  the 
soldiers,  and  large  sums  of  money  among  his  generals  and  friends. 

6.  Leaving  Callirrhoe,  as  if  purposing  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  he 
reached  Jericho,  oppressed  with  melancholy ; and,  almost  defying 
death,  he  devised  the  perpetration  of  a horrible  atrocity.  Having 
assembled  the  men  of  distinction  from  every  village  throughout  Judaea, 
he  commanded  them  to  be  shut  up  in  the  Hippodrome.  He  then 
called  for  his  sister  Salome,  and  her  husband  Alexas,  and  said : 
“ I know  that  the  Jews  will  keep  festival  on  my  death ; but  I can  be 
mourned  for  through  others,  and  obtain  splendid  obsequies,  if  you 
are  willing  to  obey  my  commands.  When  I expire,  surround  with 
soldiers  the  men  now  in  custody,  and  instantly  kill  them ; that  all 
Judaea,  and  every  house,  may  reluctantly  weep  over  me.” 

7.  Scarcely  had  he  delivered  these  injunctions,  when  letters 
arrived  from  his  ambassadors  in  Rome,  informing  him  that  Acme 
had  been  executed  by  Caesar’s  orders,  and  that  Antipater  had  been 
condemned  to  death.  It  was  added,  however,  that  should  Herod 
prefer  banishing  him,  Caesar  would  acquiesce.  The  desire  to  live  now 
for  a little  revived  in  his  breast ; but  being  again  overpowered 
with  pain,  and  already  reduced  by  want  of  nourishment,  and  a con- 
vulsive cough,  he  endeavoured  to  anticipate  the  stroke  of  fate. 

Taking  up  an  apple,  he  called  for  a knife,  as  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  eating  that  fruit  sliced ; when,  looking  round  lest  there  should 
be  any  one  to  prevent,  he  raised  his  hand  to  stab  himself.  Achiabus, 
his  cousin,  rushing  forward,  seized  and  withheld  his  hand.  Instantly 
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the  palace  was  filled  with  the  loudest  lamentations,  as  if  the  king  were 
dying;  and  the  clamour  soon  reaching  the  ears  of  Antipater,  his 
spirits  revived,  and,  elate  with  joy,  he  besought  the  guards  to  release 
him  from  his  bonds,  and  allow  him  to  escape  for  a reward.  The  captain, 
however,  not  only  forbade  this,  but  ran  and  acquainted  the  king  with 
his  design.  The  latter,  with  greater  strength  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  one  in  his  debilitated  state,  called  out  to  his  spear- 
men to  repair  immediately  to  the  spot,  and  dispatch  him.  This 
done,  he  directed  the  body  to  be  interred  at  Hyrcanium ; and  again 
amending  his  will,  appointed  Archelaus  his  eldest  son,  brother  of 
Antipas,  successor  to  the  throne,  and  Antipas  tetrarch. 

8.  Herod  survived  the  execution  of  his  son  five  days.  From  the 
time  at  which,  on  Antigonus’  execution,  he  became  master  of  the 
state,  he  had  reigned  thirty-four  years  ; but,  from  the  date  of  his 
being  declared  king  by  the  Romans,  thirty-seven.  Though  in  all 
other  respects  favoured  by  fortune — for  if  ever  man  were  prosperous 
he  was  so,  who,  born  a private  individual,  ascended  a throne,  occupied 
it  so  long,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  own  children — in  his  family  he 
was  most  unhappy.  Before  the  tidings  of  his  death  had  reached  the 
soldiers,  Salome  and  her  husband  proceeded  from  the  palace,  and 
liberated  the  prisoners  whom  Herod  had  ordered  to  be  put  to  death, 
stating  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  now  desired  that  they 
might  be  all  sent  back  to  their  homes. 

These  having  taken  their  departure,  Salome  informed  the  soldiers 
of  his  decease,  and  assembled  them,  together  with  the  people,  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Jericho.  Here  Ptolemy,  to  whom  Herod  had  confided 
his  signet-ring,  stepping  forward,  addressed  the  multitude,  expati- 
ating on  the  king’s  good  fortune,  and  condoling  with  them  on  their 
loss.  He  further  read  to  the  troops  the  letter  he  had  left,  in  which 
he  earnestly  recommended  attachment  to  his  successor.  He  next 
opened  and  read  the  codicil.  By  it,  Trachonitis  and  the  neighbouring- 
territories  were  demised  to  Philip ; the  tetrarchy,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  to  Antipas;  and  the  kingdom  to  Archelaus,  whom  he 
enjoined  to  carry  his  ring  to  Caesar,  with  the  documents  relating  to 
the  administration  of  his  dominions  sealed  up  ; he  having  vested  in 
Caesar  the  control  of  the  arrangements,  and  the  ratification  of  the 
wi  11.  The  remaining  particulars  were  to  be  regulated  according  to 
the  former  testament. 

9.  Congratulatory  acclamations  immediately  greeted  Archelaus ; 
and  the  soldiery,  with  the  populace,  marching  round  in  companies, 
promised  their  own  good  will,  and  invoked  also  that  of  God.  Pre- 
parations were  then  commenced  for  the  funeral  of  the  king.  Archelaus, 
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omitting  nothing  that  could  add  to  its  magnificence,  brought  forth  all 
the  regalia  to  grace  the  procession  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  The 
bier  was  of  solid  gold,  studded  with  precious  stones  ; and  the  bed  of 
variegated  purple.  On  this  lay  the  body,  covered  also  with  purple. 
On  his  head  was  placed  a diadem,  and  over  him  a crown  of  gold.  At 
his  right  hand  was  a sceptre. 

Surrounding  the  bier  were  Herod’s  sons,  and  a numerous  party  of 
his  relations  ; next  to  whom  were  the  guards,  and  the  Thracian 
bands ; the  Germans,  likewise,  and  the  Gauls : all  accoutered  as  for 
war.  The  remaining  force,  preceded  by  the  generals  and  subordi- 
nate officers,  marched  in  front,  armed,  and  in  order.  These  were 
followed  by  five  hundred  of  his  domestics  and  freedmen,  bearing- 
aromatic  spices.  The  body  was  conveyed  to  Herodium,  a distance  of 
two  hundred  furlongs,  where,  conformably  to  his  own  directions,  it 
was  interred.  And  thus  ends  the  history  of  Herod. 
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1.  Archelaus  gives  a funeral  banquet  to  the  people  in  honour  of  Herod.  A great 
commotion  is  raised  by  the  multitude. — 2.  Archelaus  goes  to  Rome. — 3.  A severe 
conflict  takes  place  between  the  Jews  and  the  soldiers  of  Sabinus. — 4.  A mutiny  of 
the  troops  that  had  formerly  served  under  Herod.  The  conduct  of  Judas,  Simon, 
and  Athrongseus. — 5.  Varus  reduces  to  submission  the  tumultuous  Jews. — 6.  Caesar 
apportions  the  dominions  of  Herod  among  his  sons,  at  his  pleasure. — 7.  Concerning 
the  pseudo-Alexander.  Archelaus  is  banished,  and  Glaphyra  dies. — 8.  The  insur- 
rection of  Judas,  the  Galilaean.  The  three  Jewish  sects. — 9.  The  death  of  Salome. 
Pilate  excites  commotions.  Herod  Antipas  is  banished. — 10.  Caius  commands  his 
statue  to  be  set  up  in  the  Temple. — -11.  Concerning  the  death  of  Agrippa,  and  of 
Herod. — 12.  Felix  appointed  governor  of  Judaea. — 13.  The  Assassins,  the  Mages, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1.  Archelaus  being  under  the  necessity  of  taking  a journey  to 
Rome,  fresh  disturbances  arose  in  consequence.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  seven  days’  mourning  for  his  father,  having  entertained  the 
populace  at  a sumptuous  funeral  banquet — a custom  among  the  Jews 
which  reduces  many  to  poverty  on  account  of  the  number  who  must 
needs  be  feasted,  it  being  deemed  an  act  of  impiety  to  omit  it — he 
arrayed  himself  in  a white  robe,  and  proceeded  to  the  Temple,  where 
he  w’as  hailed  with  varied  acclamations  by  the  people.  Greeting  the 
multitude  courteously  from  a golden  throne,  placed  on  an  elevated 
platform,  he  thanked  them  for  the  intentness  they  had  manifested  in 
relation  to  his  father’s  obsequies,  and  for  their  attention  to  himself, 
as  a securely  seated  king.  He  would  abstain  for  the  present,  he 
said,  not  only  from  assuming  the  authority,  but  even  the  titles,  of 
sovereignty,  until  the  succession  should  be  confirmed  to  him  by 
Caesar,  who,  by  the  will,  had  been  declared  supreme.  Accordingly, 
when  the  military  would  have  put  the  diadem  on  his  head  at  J ericho, 
he  had  declined  it.  He  would,  however,  amply  requite  the  zeal  and 
attachment  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  soldiery,  whenever  he 
should  be  proclaimed  by  their  rulers  actual  king.  For  he  would 
study  on  all  occasions  to  show  himself  towards  them  a better  man 
than  his  father. 

c2.  Delighted  at  these  declarations,  the  populace  instantly  put  his 
sincerity  to  the  test  by  making  large  demands.  Some  clamoured  for 
a reduction  in  the  taxes:  some  for  the  removal  of  the  customs:  others, 
for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners.  To  all  these  requests,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  multitude,  he  readily  acceded;  and  having- 
offered  sacrifice,  he  withdrew  to  a banquet  with  his  friends. 

Towards  evening,  however,  not  a few  of  those  eager  for  change, 
collected,  and  began,  now  that  the  public  mourning  for  the  king  had 
terminated,  to  give  expression  to  their  private  grief,  bewailing  those 
whom  Herod  had  punished  for  cutting  away  the  golden  eagle  from 
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the  gate  of  the  Temple.  Nor  was  their  grief  concealed;  but  piercing 
lamentations,  with  responsive  dirges,  and  funeral  ci’ies,  resounded 
through  the  whole  city,  as  for  men  whom  they  pronounced  to  have 
perished  for  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  for  their  Temple.  They 
clamoured  for  vengeance  on  those  whom  Herod  had  promoted,  and 
required,  first,  that  the  person  whom  he  had  constituted  high  priest, 
should  cease  his  functions ; as  their  welfare  demanded  that  one  of 
greater  piety  and  purity  should  be  elected. 

3.  Though  irritated  by  these  proceedings,  Archelaus,  in  his  haste 
to  set  out,  refrained  from  calling  the  authors  to  account,  fearing  lest 
a collision  with  the  populace  might  retard  his  journey.  He  endea- 
voured, therefore,  to  restrain  the  malcontents  rather  by  persuasion, 
than  violence ; and  privately  sent  the  commander  of  his  forces  to 
exhort  them  to  desist.  This  officer,  on  reaching  the  Temple,  and 
before  he  had  uttered  a word,  the  rioters  drove  off  with  stones;  while 
to  others,  who  followed  him  with  the  view  of  reducing  them  to 
reason — and  many  were  despatched  by  Archelaus  for  the  purpose — 
they  uniformly  replied  in  an  angry  tone ; and  it  became  evident,  that 
they  would  not  remain  quiet,  should  they  receive  an  accession  to 
their  numbers. 

The  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  by  the  Jews  called  the  Passover, 
being  now  at  hand, — a festival,  which  it  is  customary  to  celebrate  with 
a vast  multitude  of  sacrifices, — a countless  crowd  came  up  from  the 
country  to  that  solemnity.  The  rioters,  meanwhile,  bewailing  the 
sophists,  stood  in  a body  in  the  Temple,  supplying  fuel  to  the  sedition. 
Alarmed  at  this,  Archelaus,  ere  the  contagion  shoidd  spread  through 
the  whole  multitude,  secretly  despatched  an  officer  with  a cohort  to 
the  spot,  with  instructions  to  restrain  by  force  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection.  Irritated  by  their  approach,  the  populace  in  a mass 
assailed  the  cohort  with  stones,  and  killed  many  of  them  ; the  captain 
escaping  wounded,  and  with  difficulty.  The  people  then,  as  if  nothing 
serious  had  occurred,  proceeded  with  the  sacrifices. 

Archelaus,  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  repress  the 
insurgents  without  bloodshed,  let  loose  on  them  his  entire  army — the 
infantry,  in  close  files  through  the  city,  and  the  cavalry  by  the  plain ; 
and  falling  upon  them  suddenly  while  sacrificing,  they  slew  about 
three  thousand,  and  dispersed  the  remainder  among  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  The  heralds  of  Archelaus  followed,  commanding  them 
to  retire  to  their  several  homes ; and  all  accordingly  withdrew, 
deserting  the  festival. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1.  Archelaus,  attended  by  bis  mother  and  his  friends,  Poplas, 
Ptolemy,  and  Nicolaus,  now  repaired  to  the  sea-coast,  leaving  Philip 
guardian  of  the  royal  interests,  and  superintendent  of  his  domestic 
affairs.  Salome  and  her  sons  accompanied  them,  as  did  also  the 
king’s  brothers  and  sons-in-law : ostensibly,  to  aid  Archelaus  in 
securing  the  succession;  but,  in  reality,  to  accuse  him  of  misde- 
meanours against  the  Temple. 

2.  At  Caesarea,  they  were  met  by  Sabinus,  procurator  of  Syria, 
who  was  going  up  to  Judaea  to  protect  Herod’s  treasures,  but  had 
been  withheld  from  proceeding  farther  by  the  arrival  of  Varus,  whose 
presence  Archelaus  had  solicited,  urging  his  request  through  Ptolemy. 
For  the  moment,  therefore,  Sabinus,  in  order  to  gratify  Varus,  neither 
hastened  to  occupy  the  castles,  nor  excluded  Archelaus  from  the 
repositories  of  the  late  king’s  treasures  ; promising  to  take  no  steps 
until  Caesar  had  come  to  a decision.  He  accordingly  remained 
in  Caesarea.  But  no  sooner  had  those  who  hitherto  impeded  his 
designs,  set  out — Varus  for  Antioch,  Archelaus  for  Rome,  than  he 
hurried  to  Jerusalem,  and  seized  upon  the  palace.  Thither  he 
summoned  the  governors  of  the  forts,  with  the  administrators  of  the 
revenue,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  them  an  account  of  the 
public  monies,  and  also  to  possess  himself  of  the  castles.  The 
governors,  however,  mindful  of  the  injunctions  of  Archelaus,  con- 
tinued to  retain  them ; professing  to  hold  them  for  Caesar,  rather  than 
for  Archelaus. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  Antipas  had  again  repaired  to  Rome,  to  put 
in  a claim  to  the  crown,  urging  that  the  will,  in  which  he  had  been 
named  king,  was  of  higher  validity  than  the  codicil;  Salome,  having 
already  promised  him  her  assistance,  as  had,  likewise,  many  of 
Archelaus’  relations,  who  had  embarked  with  him.  He  had  also 
taken  with  him  his  mother,  and  Ptolemy,  brother  of  Nicolaus,  a man 
who  was  thought  to  have  great  weight,  from  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  Herod;  he  being  the  most  honoured  of  his  friends.  He 
mainly  relied,  however,  on  Irenaeus  the  rhetorician,  a powerful 
speaker,  by  whose  advice  he  had  declined  to  listen  to  those  who 
recommended  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  claim  of  Archelaus,  as  founded 
on  seniority,  and  the  codicil.  The  interest  of  all  his  relations  at 
Rome,  who  viewed  Archelaus  with  dislike,  was  transferred  to  him ; 
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and  although  they  would  confessedly  have  much  preferred  to  live 
under  their  own  laws,  administered  by  a Roman  praetor,  yet,  should 
they  fail  in  obtaining  this,  they  desired  that  Antipas  should  reign. 

4.  To  this  end  they  were  aided  by  Sabinus,  who,  in  his  despatches 
to  Caesar,  accused  Archelaus,  while  he  wrote  in  warm  praise  of 
Antipas.  Salome  and  her  party,  moreover,  having  drawn  up  charges, 
placed  them  in  Caesar’s  hands.  These  were  replied  to  by  Archelaus, 
who,  having  stated  the  grounds  of  his  claim  in  writing,  sent  forward 
Ptolemy  with  his  father’s  ring,  and  the  details  of  his  administration. 
Caesar  having  previously  weighed  in  private  what  title  each  had  to  ad- 
vance, with  the  extent  of  the  kingdom,  its  immense  revenues,  and  the 
number  of  Herod’s  children  ; and  having  further  perused  the  letters 
of  Varus  and  Sabinus  on  the  subject,  summoned  a council  of  those  in 
office  in  Rome ; giving  a seat  in  that  assembly  there  for  the  first 
time  to  Caius,  his  adopted  son,  the  offspring  of  Agrippa  and  his 
daughter  Julia.  He  then  called  on  them  to  proceed. 

5.  Antipater,  the  son  of  Salome,  of  all  Archelaus’  opponents  the 
ablest  speaker,  then  rose  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  and  observing, 
“ that  though  just  at  present  Archelaus  in  words  contended  for 
sovereignty,  he  had  in  reality  long  since  been  king,  and  was  now 
playing  upon  the  candour  of  Caesar,  whose  decision  as  to  the  succession 
he  had  not  awaited ; nay,  but  after  the  demise  of  Herod,  had  even 
suborned  persons  to  place  the  diadem  upon  his  head,  and  openly 
seating  himself  on  the  throne,  had  transacted  business  as  king : 
altered  the  dispositions  of  the  army ; granted  promotion ; complied 
with  every  thing  which  the  people  had  asked  from  him  as  sovereign ; 
and  liberated  those  whom  his  father,  for  the  most  flagrant  crimes, 
had  thrown  into  prison ; and  yet  now  came  forward,  soliciting  from 
the  sovereign  the  shadow  of  royalty  of  which  he  had  seized  the 
substance ; thus  making  Caesar  lord,  not  of  things,  but  names.” — 
He  reproached  him,  still  further,  with  dissimulation,  in  pretending 
grief  for  his  father;  during  the  day  assuming  a countenance  of 
sorrow,  but  at  night  drinking  to  riotous  excess.  To  this,  he  said,  the 
late  disturbances  among  the  populace  were  attributable,  occasioned  by 
indignation  at  such  conduct.  As  the  point  of  the  entire  oration,  how- 
ever, he  dwelt  strongly  on  the  vast  slaughter  committed  at  the  Temple 
on  those  who  had  come  to  a festival,  but  who,  in  the  midst  of  their 
sacrifices,  had  themselves  inhumanly  been  made  victims : so  great 
having  been  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies  in  the  sacred  precincts,  that 
even  the  most  ruthless  inroad  of  a foreign  foe  could  not  have  raised 
such  piles.  “ It  was  from  a foresight  of  this  cruelty,”  he  said,  “ that 
his  father  had  never  held  out  to  him  a hope  of  ascending  the  throne, 
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until,  more  enfeebled  in  mind  than  body,  he  was  incapable  of  forming 
a sound  judgment,  or  of  knowing  whom  he  appointed  his  successor 
in  the  codicil : and  this  too,  when  he  had  no  complaints  to  urge  against 
the  individual  whom  he  had  named  in  the  body  of  the  will,  while  he 
was  yet  in  health  of  body,  and  while  his  mind  was  unaffected  by  any 
affliction.  But  even  should  it  be  maintained,  that  the  adjudication 
of  one  labouring  under  disease  is  the  more  valid,  still  had  Archelaus 
forfeited  his  right  to  the  kingdom  by  his  violation  of  its  laws.  Or  let 
him  once  virtually  receive  the  sceptre  from  Caesar,  what  a monster 
would  he  become,  when,  prior  to  his  receiving  it,  he  had  perpetrated 
such  a massacre !” 

6.  Antipater  after  speaking  at  some  length  in  this  strain,  and  pro- 
ducing numerous  witnesses  from  among  the  relatives  of  the  parties  in 
support  of  the  several  allegations,  concluded  his  address.  Nicolaus 
then  rose  on  behalf  of  Archelaus.  He  maintained  that  the  slaughter 
in  the  Temple  was  necessary,  those  who  perished  there  having  been 
enemies  not  of  the  kingdom  only,  but  of  Caesar — the  umpire  in  the 
case.  He  likewise  proved  farther,  that  his  accusers  themselves  were 
his  advisers  in  the  other  matters  with  which  he  was  charged.  The 
codicil,  moreover,  should,  he  insisted,  for  this  reason  particularly,  be 
held  valid,  because  in  it  Herod  had  appointed  Caesar  to  confirm  the 
succession  ; for  he,  who  had  been  so  discreet  as  to  cede  his  authority 
to  the  master  of  the  world,  was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  his 
estimate  of  an  heir.  He  must  have  been  judicious  in  selecting  his 
successor,  who  knew  how  to  choose  by  whom  that  successor  should 
be  appointed. 

7.  Nicolaus  having  run  over  the  different  topics,  Archelaus  ap- 
proached, and  threw  himself  in  silence  at  the  feet  of  Cassar,  who 
raised  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  intimating  indeed  that  he  was 
worthy  to  succeed  his  father,  but  still  pronouncing  no  decision. 
Having  dismissed  his  assessors  of  that  day,  he  considered  with  himself 
the  facts  and  arguments  adduced,  and  whether  it  would  be  proper  to 
appoint  as  sole  successor  any  of  those  named  in  the  will ; or  whether 
the  government  should  be  distributed,  generally,  among  his  children. 
For  there  were  many  for  whom  it  seemed  requisite  to  make  a 
provision. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1 . Before  Caesar  had  come  to  a decision  on  these  matters,  Malthace, 
Archelaus’  mother,  was  taken  ill,  and  died.  Letters  also  were  brought 
from  Varus,  then  in  Syria,  relative  to  a revolt  of  the  Jews.  Fore- 
seeing this  outbreak,  Varus,  after  Archelaus  had  set  sail,  proceeded 
to  Jerusalem  to  curb  the  movers  of  sedition,  it  being  evident  that  the 
nation  would  not  remain  quiet ; and,  leaving  in  the  city  one  of  the 
three  legions  which  he  had  brought  from  Syria,  he  returned  to 
Antioch.  The  arrival  of  Sabinus,  however,  gave  occasion  for  dis- 
turbance. For  he  compelled  the  garrisons  to  deliver  up  the  citadels, 
and  made  rigid  search  after  the  royal  treasures  ; relying  not  only  on 
the  troops  left  behind  by  Varus,  but  on  the  crowd  of  his  own  domes- 
tics, all  of  whom  he  armed,  and  employed  as  agents  of  his  rapacity. 
On  the  approach  of  Pentecost — thus  the  Jews  call  a festival,  cele- 
brated at  the  expiration  of  seven  weeks  from  the  Passover,  and 
deriving  its  appellation  from  the  number  of  days  intervening — indig- 
nation, rather  than  the  customary  services,  occasioned  an  assemblage 
of  the  people.  Accordingly,  a countless  multitude  flocked  together 
from  Galilee,  Idumma,  Jericho,  and  the  Perasa  beyond  Jordan : — but 
the  people  of  Judaea,  the  true  national  stock,  ranked  first  in  numbers 
and  ardour.  Dividing  themselves  into  three  sections,  they  formed  three 
encampments ; one  on  the  north  of  the  Temple,  another  on  the  south, 
near  the  Hippodrome  ; and  the  third  beside  the  palace  on  the  west. 
Having  thus  completely  surrounded  the  Romans,  they  held  them 
under  siege. 

2.  Sabinus,  dreading  at  once  their  numbers  and  intrepidity, 
despatched  courier  after  courier  to  Varus,  entreating  him  to  hasten  to 
his  succour,  as,  should  he  delay,  the  legion  would  be  cut  to  pieces. 
He  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  having  ascended  to  the  tower  called 
Phasaelus, — the  highest  of  the  fortress,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
Herod’s  brother  who  was  killed  by  the  Parthians, — from  thence 
motioned  with  his  hand  to  the  legionaries,  to  attack  the  enemy;  for 
such  was  his  consternation,  that  he  had  not  courage  to  go  down  even 
to  his  own  men.  The  soldiers,  obedient  to  the  signal,  sprang  forward 
into  the  Temple,  and  engaged  in  a fierce  struggle  with  the  Jews.  So 
long  as  they  were  unassailed  from  above,  their  superior  skill  proved 
an  over-match  for  their  undisciplined  opponents.  But  when  a large 
body  of  Jews,  having  mounted  the  galleries,  threw  their  missiles  down 
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POMPEY— (Page  106.) 

It  is  not  with  the  exploits  or  personal  history  of  the  Triumvir  that  we 
have  now  to  do  ; but  solely  with  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  fate 
of  the  Jewish  polity  and  nation  at  that  time.  This  point  of  relationship  is 
indeed  a very  peculiar  one; — we  might  say,  scarcely  less  so  than  that  which 
connected  the  Jews  with  Titus.  Moreover,  several  circumstances  of  analogy 
offer  themselves  to  notice  when  the  events  attending  the  conduct  of  the 
two  Roman  generals  in  these  instances  are  compared.  A period  of  132 
years  intervened  between  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  and  its  utter 
destruction  by  Titus.  This  course  of  time  was  that  during  which  the 
Jewish  people,  as  a nation — located  on  their  own  soil — were  the  tributaries  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  were  in  the  most  unequivocal  sense  dependent  upon 
the  pleasure  of  the  foreign  authorities  for  their  security  and  internal  order, 
as  well  as  for  the  large  measure  of  indulgence  under  shelter  of  which  they 
were  permitted  to  adhere  to  their  religious  usages  and  institutions,  and  were 
enabled  to  maintain  the  public  worship  in  its  wonted  splendour.  During 
this  period,  in  the  mid  portion  of  which  the  Jewish  people  were  to  make 
over  to,  and  to  diffuse  among,  all  families  of  mankind,  the  great  truths  of 
which  they  had  so  long  been  the  depositaries,  they  were  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  only  power  then  competent  to  protect  them  as  a nation, 
among  the  nations  ; and  at  the  same  time  enlightened  enough  to  allow  them 
so  much  indulgence  as  was  indispensable  to  their  integrity  as  a religious 
community.  It  was  the  Roman  triumvir  who  brought  them  under  this 
needful  tutelage  ; but  at  length,  and  when  the  purposes  for  the  sake  of  which 
it  had  been  needful,  had  been  fully  accomplished — when  the  Jewish  polity, 
as  centering  in  Jerusalem,  had  quite  finished  its  destined  work,  then  it  was 
the  Roman  emperor  who  broke  it  up,  and  thus  put  an  end  effectively  to  a 
dispensation  adapted  to  the  limitations  of  place  and  time. 

That  national  resistance  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
Pompey,  originated,  not  simply  in  a struggle  for  power  between  two 
brothers  ; but  in  an  effort  to  rescue  the  theocracy  from  foreign  inter- 
ference : this  may  properly  be  inferred  from  the  language  and  behaviour  of 
the  Jewish  deputation  to  the  Roman  general ; and  undoubtedly  it  was  a 
vehement  and  convulsive  effort  to  save  the  very  same  principle — that  of 
the  theocracy — which  so  long  afterwards  gathered  Vespasian’s  legions  around 
the  Holy  City.  Circumstances  of  singular  forbearance  attached  to  that 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  which  brought  the  nation  under  the  yoke, 
and  beneath  the  shield  of  Rome  ; and  the  same  forbearance  marked  the 
behaviour  (for  a while  at  least)  of  Titus,  in  effecting  its  destruction.  The 
Jews  of  later  times  have  not  failed  to  mark  the  fact,  that  the  star  of 
Pompey’s  fortunes  began  to  decline  from  the  moment  of  his  sacrilegious 
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violation  of  their  temple.  Be  it  so  ; but  was  he  not  at  that  moment  acting 
the  part  of  the  saviour  of  their  state  ; and  should  not  his  abstinent 
behaviour  be  held  to  atone,  in  measure  at  least,  for  his  impiety?  Flushed 
with  successes,  he  and  his  legions  advanced,  with  kings  at  his  feet — per 
nemora  ilia  odorata,  per  turis  et  balsami  silvas,  Romana  circumtulit  signa. 
Arabes,  si  quid  imperaret,  praesto  fuere.  A check  he  received  in  his 
attempt  upon  the  city,  and  the  three  months  during  which  the  legions 
laboured  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Temple  might  have  overcome  his 
clemency;  but  did  not.  Hiei’osolymam  defendere  tentavere  Judasi  ; verum 
banc  quoque  intravit  ; et  vidit  illud  grande  impiae  gentis  arcanum  patens, 
sub  aureo  uti  coelo. — Florus,  iii.  5,  29.  At  Cn.  Pompeius,  says  Cicero, 
captis  Hierosolymis,  victor  ex  illo  fano  nihil  attigit. — Pro  L.  Flacco,  § 28. 

That  the  conqueror  should  have  repressed  his  curiosity,  at  such  a moment, 
and  in  relation  to  a fane  the  magnificence  and  the  mysteries  of  which  had 
in  that  age  attracted  the  eyes  of  mankind,  could  scarcely  be  expected.  He 
did  not  repress  that  natural  impulse,  and  while  the  priests  lay  weltering  in 
their  blood  around  the  altar— slain  in  the  midst  of  their  ministrations,  he 
drew  aside  the  vail  of  the  sanctuary,  gazed  upon  the  dark  void,  and  retired. 
That  he  did  thus  abstain  from  plundering  the  Jewish  temple  is  a fact  which 
we  may  well  consider  as  certain,  distinctly  affirmed  as  it  is  by  Josephus,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  attested  as  it  is  so  authentically  by  Cicero — 
Pompey’s  contemporary,  but  assuredly  not  his  flatterer.  This  may  be 
believed  notwithstanding  the  vague  assertion  of  a writer  of  a much  later 
time — Dion  Cassius,  who,  in  reporting  the  capture  of  the  city  and  temple, 
and  in  mentioning  Pompey’s  arbitration  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus, 
affirms  the  contrary,  -k dvra  ra  % pypiara  ha^pivdaQr].  Josephus,  who  does  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  sacred  treasures  were  afterwards  carried  off  by 
Crassus,  may,  on  this  account,  the  more  easily  be  credited  in  what  he  reports 
of  the  behaviour  of  Pompey. 

This  line  of  conduct  is  in  fact  quite  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the 
triumvir,  who  was  not  a Crassus.  The  simplicity  and  the  independence 
that  marked  his  personal  habits,  combined  with  a magnanimity  of  temper 
sustained  by  the  energy  of  his  plebeian  origin,  without  its  ferocity,  or  its 
rapacity,  would  render  it  easy  to  him  to  exercise  so  much  self-denial  as  in 
this  instance  he  displayed.  There  was  an  element  of  real  greatness — if 
not  all  its  elements,  in  the  character  of  Pompey  ; and  although  it  might  be 
true  that,  as  compared  with  certain  of  his  contemporaries  he  was — occultior, 
non  melior,  yet  did  a lofty  quality  of  soul  indicate  itself  whenever  political 
motives,  and  impulses  of  an  imperative  kind,  were  not  present  to  control  it. 
No  such  sovereign  reasons  seem  to  have  prevented  his  carrying  himself 
toward  the  prostrate  Judtea  in  the  manner  that  was  the  most  natural 
to  him. 

It  would  not  be  risking  much  to  say  that  we  discern,  in  the  Head  before 
us,  this  very  order  of  character  : — a plebeian  profile  indeed  it  is ; but  it  is 
that  of  a man  not  merely  born  to  rule,  but  noble  in  the  interior  of  his 
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dispositions,  and  capable  of  acting,  when  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so,  in  a 
manner  more  great  and  generous  than  might  have  been  expected,  judging 
him  by  the  ordinary  line  of  his  conduct. 

The  coins  of  Pompey  are  not  among  those  the  most  frequently  met  with, 
and  a degree  of  doubtfulness  attaches  to  some  that  are  usually  attributed  to 
him.  The  one  from  which  the  Engraving  is  taken  is  of  small  size : the  obverse 
exhibits  the  two  sons  of  the  triumvir — Cneius  Magnus,  and  Sextus. — 
The  legend — Magnus  Pius,  Imperator  iterum.  The  description  given 
of  his  person  by  Plutarch  consists,  we  think,  well  enough  with  this  effigy, 
notwithstanding  a supposed  difficulty,  as  to  the  hair,  which  he  speaks  of  as 
turned  gently  back,  while  in  the  coin  it  seems  to  fall  gently  forward.  But 
this  coin  represents  the  triumvir  in  his  later — Plutarch’s  description  applies 
to  his  earlier  years  ; and  so  slight  a difference  in  this  particular,  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Velleius  Paterculus  describes  his  appearance  in  advanced 
life  ; and  not  in  terms  which  should  be  thought  incompatible  with  the  idea 
conveyed  by  the  coin.  Forma  excellens,  non  ea,  qua  flos  commendatur 
astatis,  sed  ea  dignitate  et  constantia,  quae  in  illam  conveniens  amplitudinem, 
fortunam  quoque  ejus,  ad  ultimum  vitae  comitata  est  diem. — II.  29. 


REMAINS  OF  A THEATRE  NEAR  THE  LAKE  OF  GALILEE.— 

(Page  145.) 

The  Remains  of  Herod’s  sumptuous  structures — or  we  might  rather  say, 
as  to  several  of  them,  the  piled-up  materials  of  those  structures  still 
extant — at  Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine,  engage  the  attention  of 
the  traveller  and  antiquary  in  very  frequent  instances,  and  must  often 
employ  us  in  the  course  of  this  Work  : at  present  we  bring  forward  one, 
remarkable  in  itself,  and  as  to  the  inferences  which  it  warrants,  beside  that 
it  confirms  in  a striking  manner  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  as  to  the 
encroachments  of  heathenism,  and  its  usages  upon  the  borders  of  Judaism. 

The  notes  of  different  travellers,  when  collated  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying particular  spots,  are  not  always  exempt  from  some  ambiguity,  or 
even  perhaps  discrepancy  : there  is  however  little  room  for  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  the  spot  described  in  the  following  passage  by  Capts.  Irby 
and  Mangles,  is  the  same  as  that  represented  in  this  Plate. 

“We  determined,”  say  these  gentlemen,  “to  inspect  Om  Keis  (the  ancient 
Gadara)  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes.  Leaving  Tiberias  for  this 
purpose,  we  advanced  along  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lake,  passing 
Tarichasa,  and  crossed,  first  the  Jordan,  and  then  its  tributary  Yarmack 

(Jarmok)  or  Hieromax,  a very  pretty  stream From  this 

point  we  ascended  the  mountains  by  a very  steep  road,  and  before  sun- 
set arrived  at  Om  Keis.  The  natives  inhabit  the  ancient  sepulchres. 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  Gadara  are  easily  discernible  ; within 
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them  the  pavement  of  the  city  is  still  very  perfect ; and  the  traces  of  the 
chariot  wheels  are  visible  on  the  stones.  We  found  the  remains  of  a row 
of  columns  which  lined  the  main  street  on  either  side  ; two  Theatres  in 
tolerable  preservation  are  within  the  walls,  and  without  to  the  northward  is 
the  Necropolis ; the  sepulchres,  which  are  all  underground,  are  hewn  out 
of  the  rock ” — March  4. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  Remains  represented  in  the  Plate  are  those  of  one 
of  the  theatres  above-mentioned,  and  that  the  ruins  which  appear  on  the 
slopes,  toward  the  Lake,  are  those  of  the  ancient  Gadara.  This  city, 
with  the  neighbouring  Gamala,  and  Hippos,  were  the  principal  cities  of 
Gaulanitis — the  country  immediately  east  of  the  Lake ; and  they  were  three 
of  the  ten,  constituting  the  Decapolis,  according  to  Pliny,  and  others, 
Gadara,  Hieromiace  prasfluente,  Nat.  Hist.  v.  xvi.  (xviii.)  It  is  mentioned 
very  frequently  by  Josephus,  who  calls  it,  (Antiq.  xvii.  11,  4,)  a Greek 
town,  and  it  will  come  under  our  notice  more  distinctly  hereafter.  The 
entire  country  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  once  teeming  with  a dense  popula- 
tion, and  crowded  with  cities,  with  towns,  and  with  villages,  and  which 
must  have  been  of  inexhaustible  wealth,  was  chiefly  pagan ; and  accordingly 
the  vast  ruins  that  now  bristle  the  surface  of  these  regions,  through  an 
extent  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  north  and  south,  and  which  perplex 
and  amaze  the  modern  traveller,  are  altogether  analogous  to  those  that  pre- 
sent themselves  in  other  countries,  where  the  Grecian  race,  its  polytheism 
and  it.4  usages,  were  dominant ; — that  is  to  say,  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Syria.  Temples,  and  theatres,  and  gymnasia,  and  some  of  them  on  the 
largest  scale,  and  in  a style  of  the  greatest  magnificence,  hem  in,  as  we 
might  say,  the  narrow  home  of  Judaism;  nor  indeed  were  even  those 
restricted  precincts  respected  by  the  half-pagan  Herod.  Judasa  itself — the 
Holy  City  itself — were  not  exempted  from  these  intrusions  of  heathenism ; 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  national  feeling — just,  and  deep — the  religious 
patriotism  of  the  Jewish  people  was  outraged  by  this  monarch,  would 
scarcely  be  credited  were  not  the  fact  palpably  attested  by  many  existing 
monuments.  Yet  this  is  a fact  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  when  the 
national  temper  and  behaviour  during  that  convulsive  period  are  brought 
into  question. 

Herod,  eager  to  win  for  himself  the  favour  of  the  Caesars,  and  ambitious  of 
the  wide  world’s  applause,  fond  too  of  magnificence,  and  moreover  a builder 
by  his  personal  tastes,  and  his  genius  in  this  line,  was  not  to  be  restrained 
by  any  considerations — by  any  motives,  either  of  religion  or  of  polity,  from 
the  most  ample  gratification  of  his  passion  for  architectural  splendour. 
Judaea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  the  East  country,  not  to  mention  foreign 
soils,  were  crowded  with  palaces,  with  strongholds,  with  temples,  and  with 
theatres!  Jerusalem  herself,  while  making  her  boast  before  the  world  of 
the  Temple — the  royal  gift  of  Herod  to  his  Jewish  subjects,  was  compelled 
to  smother  her  resentment  while  a theatre,  and,  worse  still,  an  amphitheatre, 
profaned  her  precincts!  Of  the  amphitheatre  constructed  by  Herod,  it  may, 
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in  passing,  be  remarked,  that  no  remains  of  it  should  be  looked  for,  inasmuch 
as  structures  of  this  sort  were  not  built  of  enduring  materials  in  the  East, 
until  a much  later  period.  They  were  wooden  scaffoldings  and  stages, 
reared  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  games,  and  were  such  as  must 
quickly  have  disappeared  when  they  were  no  longer  kept  in  repair. 

The  Greek  theatre — always  to  be  distinguished,  both  as  to  its  structure, 
and  as  to  its  purposes,  from  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  was  usually,  if  not 
invariably,  constructed  on  the  slope  of  a steep  and  rocky  hill,  where,  at 
less  cost  than  on  a level,  the  required  form  could  be  effected  by  scooping 
out  the  rock.  In  some  instances  the  semicircular  range  of  seats,  with  the 
interior  galleries  and  passages,  were  formed  by  simply  shaping  the  native 
rock.  In  the  instance  before  us,  while  the  form  of  the  hill  has  been  made 
available,  the  seats  are  constructed  of  separate  slabs  and  blocks ; and  the 
adits  are  regularly  arched,  and  lined  with  masonry.  In  these  Remains 
there  will  be  observed  a level  space,  just  in  front  of  the  arched  adits,  run- 
ning round  the  theatre,  about  half-way  up,  the  intention  of  which  was  to 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  the  crowd  in  reaching  the  seats,  and  to  afford  a 
free  standing-room  to  many  of  the  spectators,  called  by  the  Greeks, 
Sia^iopa,  by  the  Romans,  prascinctio.  The  building  was  roofless  ; and,  in 
frequent  instances,  as  in  this,  it  was  so  placed  as  to  command  a prospect 
the  most  agreeable  which  the  country  could  afford.  The  Lake,  from 
this  spot,  is  seen  perhaps  more  advantageously  than  from  any  other  point 
around  its  shores.  The  elevation  here  is  considerable,  and  the  opposite 
ranges  of  country — the  hills  above  Tiberias  and  Magdala,  are  more  varied 
in  form,  as  well  as  more  rich  in  aspect,  than  the  opposite  eastern  range, 
which  is  uniform  and  sombre. 

Very  glowing  descriptions  of  the  scenery  about  this  Lake  may  be  found 
on  the  pages  of  modern  travellers ; but  those  whose  tone  is  the  most  sober, 
and  whose  habits  of  description  are  exact  and  conscientious,  use  a very 
different  style  in  this,  as  in  other  instances.  The  expanse  of  water  is  not 
itself  such  as  to  impart  to  the  landscape  a character  of  grandeur:  — the 
surrounding  hills  are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  their  outline,  for  the  most 
part,  is  rather  tame  than  abrupt.  Nor  do  any  rich  forest  masses  give  depth 
and  softness  to  the  effect,  or  serve  to  diversify  the  colouring.  Shrubs,  such 
as  those  which  are  seen  to  have  crept  upon  the  ruins  before  us,  are  the  best 
decorations  of  the  landscape.  Desolation — depopulation — neglect — are  the 
characteristics  of  the  scene  as  it  now  appears  ; and  these,  while  they  shed  a 
gloom  upon  the  traveller’s  spirits,  and  enhance  his  disappointment,  lead  him 
naturally  to  contrast  the  present  condition  of  this  region,  with  what  it  must 
once  have  been. 

Reflections  such  as  these,  whether  occurring  to  the  traveller  on  the  spot, 
or  to  the  reader  at  home,  bring  under  consideration  two  distinct,  and  yet 
inseparable  inquiries  ; or,  we  may  say,  one  subject,  and  a subject  far  from 
unimportant  in  relation  to  Bible  history,  while  it  stands  closely  connected 
with  the  reputation  of  Josephus,  as  a trustworthy  historian,  in  a multitude 
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of  instances  wherein  his  testimony  has  been  impeached.  A word  therefore 
on  this  subject,  offering  itself  as  it  here  does  to  our  notice,  may  be 
proper. 

The  wealth  or  public  resources  of  these  regions,  and  their  alleged 
populousness,  have  often  been  brought  into  controversy,  or  have  furnished 
grounds  for  scepticism.  Scripture  history,  as  well  in  its  earlier,  as  in  its 
later  eras,  supposes  the  fact  of  a populousness,  existing  within  the  Israelitish 
territory  and  around  it,  such  as  neither  the  present  aspect  of  the  country, 
nor  its  known  condition,  now  during  a long  course  of  centuries,  seems  to 
render  easily  credible ; or  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  statistic  or  physical 
principles.  But  then  the  incidental  statements  of  several  ancient  writers, 
as  well  as  the  evidence  afforded  by  Josephus,  fully  support  that  belief 
which  a due  deference  to  the  Bible  demands.  Josephus,  in  places  too 
numerous  to  cite,  (and  to  cite  them  is  not,  on  this  occasion,  requisite,)  speaks 
of  very  high  numbers,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  or  congregated  in  popular 
assemblages,  or  as  perishing  in  civil  feuds  or  insurrections ; and  yet  as  if 
not  missed  from  their  places  in  the  nations’  muster  roll ! — numbers,  to  which 
no  modern  country  could  furnish  a parallel,  unless  it  be  where  a vast  com- 
merce— and  its  attendant  manufactures,  have  drawn  men  together  by  mil- 
lions ; and  have  made  them  dependent  upon  distant  supplies  of  food. 

Do  we  then  misread  our  documents  ; or  have  we,  in  some  unexplained 
manner,  misunderstood  the  laws  of  the  social  system  among  ancient  nations, 
as  well  as  the  physical  powers  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  at  the  time  ? 
Now  it  is  natural,  amid  such  perplexities,  to  ask  whether  existing  monuments 
tend  to  confirm,  or  whether  they  must  be  held  to  invalidate  the  historic 
evidence  bearing  upon  the  question.  Until  of  late — we  mean  the  present 
century,  no  such  amount  of  information  touching  these  monuments  of  antiquity 
had  been  brought  in,  or  had  been  presented  to  the  world,  as  would  have 
materially  affected  the  reply  that  should  be  given  to  this  question.  But 
at  the  present  time  all  reasonable  ground  of  scepticism — if  such  there  had 
ever  been,  is  removed  by  our  better  knowledge  of  these  countries : — not,  let 
it  be  observed,  not  by  means  of  conjectural  calculations  of  what  the  soil,  in 
the  age  of  its  unspent  powers,  might  possibly  do  ; but  by  palpable  proofs 
of  the  former  existence  of  a populousness  far  surpassing  what  any  such 
calculations  might  seem  to  warrant.  What  then  are  these  proofs  ? They 
are  of  more  than  one  kind ; for  there  is  first  the  simpler  sort  of  evidence 
furnished  (and  especially  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan)  by  the  remains 
of  habitations  constituting,  apparently,  towns  of  small  extent,  and  villages, 
yet  at  intervals  so  small  as  to  astound  those  who  compare  them  with  the 
best  peopled  agricultural  districts  of  modern  Europe.  There  is  next,  the 
frequency,  and  the  vastness  of  those  ruins  which  indicate  the  sites  of  great 
cities  ; these  remains,  thick-set  as  they  are  (the  narrow  limits  of  the  country 
in  question  considered),  are  of  a kind  that  indicates  not  merely  a high 
degree  of  refinement  among  the  people,  but  a boundless  command  of 
labour  ; — in  other  words — national  wealth,  affording  to  rulers  an  inex- 
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haustible  surplus,  available,  notwithstanding  the  constant  drainage  of  war, 
and  the  exactions  of  a foreign  domination,  for  the  indulgence  of  the  most 
inordinate  architectural  ambition. 

Even  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  some  of  these  temples  and  palaces  had 
been  reared  in  solitudes,  merely  to  glut  the  eyes,  and  to  feed  the  pride  of 
haughty  monarchs,  yet  must  the  labour  and  the  cost — the  bread  of  the 
thousands  whose  hands  reared  them,  have  come  from  a soil  not  far  remote 
from  these  sites : — the  wealth  therefore  was  there,  and  the  people  must 
have  been  there.  Or  if  we  were  to  look  at  the  question  from  another 
point  of  view,  the  inference  will  be  not  less  certain. — In  passing  over 
districts  where  now  the  Bedoween  prowl  and  starve,  watching  the  rare 
opportunity  of  plunder  and  murder,  the  traveller  finds,  again  and  again, 
as  in  the  instance  now  before  us,  the  Greek  Theatre — the  theatre  of  ample 
dimensions ! Two  such  remains  are  reported  as  existing  within  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  Gadara.  These  costly  buildings,  adapted  to  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  many  thousand  spectators,  were,  as  is  well  known,  the 
means  by  aid  of  which  monarchs,  like  Herod — tyrant-benefactors,  swayed 
the  million,  beguiled  popular  resentments,  and  lulled  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance : — these  theatres,  and  these  amphitheatres,  were  in  fact  the  strong- 
holds of  despotism,  serving  to  quell  the  people,  not  in  a direct  mode  by 
means  of  their  fears  ; but  insidiously,  by  their  voluptuousness  and  their 
frivolity. 

And  yet  undoubtedly  it  would  not  be  in  the  heart  of  any  thinly  peopled 
district,  or  in  the  midst  of  inconsiderable  cities ; — it  would  be  only  in  the 
centre  of  a vast  population  that  a despot’s  motive  for  such  erections,  entail- 
ing as  they  did  a heavy  and  perpetual  cost,  could  be  of  efficient  force. 
The  amazement  therefore — and  it  is  a reasonable  amazement,  which  is 
excited  when,  in  the  lone  places  of  these  now  sterile  regions,  we  encounter 
the  remains  of  theatres,  ample  in  their  circuit,  gives  way,  upon  reflection,  to 
an  important  inference,  as  to  what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  time  when  they  were  constructed ; and  this  inference  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  entire  body  of  historic  evidence  bearing  upon 
that  former  condition  of  these  regions.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  would 
bring  forward  pictorial  illustrations  at  once  to  elucidate,  and  to  sustain  the 
testimony  of  the  historian.  Such  a use  of  these  materials,  even  if  it  might 
be  questionable  in  single  instances,  seems  fully  warranted  when  the  in- 
stances are  numerous — when  they  are  drawn  from  independent  sources — 
when  they  are  of  very  different  kinds,  and  when  they  all  tend  to  sustain 
the  same  general  conclusion  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  with 
which  we  have  to  do. 
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The  arrow  marked  C in  the  Plan  of  the  Vaults  (folded  Plate)  indicates 
the  position  whence  the  drawing  for  this  Plate  was  taken  ; that  is  to  say, 
just  beneath  the  latticed  window,  already  described,  page  xxii.  The 
light  therefore  which  falls  upon  the  single  column  proceeds  from  that 
window.  This  view  of  the  Entrance  Hall,  for  such  it  may  be  called,  is,  of 
course,  in  the  same  general  direction  as  that  of  the  upright  Plate  ; but 
inclining  obliquely  to  the  other  side  ; and  it  is  nearer,  by  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  to  the  central  column.  The  spectator  (in  the  upright  Plate)  stands 
directly  opposite  to  the  left  hand  vaulted  passage  and  to  the  flight  of  steps; 
in  this  Plate  he  is  opposite  to  the  right  hand  passage  which  is  walled  up, 
and  which  is  shown  in  the  Plate — Vaulted  Passage,  &c.  The  single 
column — the  monolith,  indented  and  excoriated,  as  if  it  had  sustained 
violence,  gives  support,  as  a centre,  to  the  four  elliptic  arches  that  sustain 
the  roof  of  the  Hall : of  these  arches  one  springs  from  the  centre  toward 
the  massive  division  of  the  Gateway,  and  another  in  the  same  line  toward 
the  oblong  column  mid-way  in  the  flight  of  steps.  Laterally,  an  arch,  on 
either  hand,  takes  on  to  the  pilaster  which  has  been  formed,  as  Mr.  Tipping 
describes  it  to  be,  in  the  ancient  wall,  by  chiselling  away  the  surface  of  the 
bevelled  stones.  These  arches,  and  this  groining,  will  however  best  be  seen 
in  a view  of  the  Hall  taken  from  the  position  marked  D,  on  the  Plan,  and 
which  will  exhibit  more  clearly  than  the  one  before  us,  the  almost  effaced 
ornamental  work  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  domes  included  within  the 
arches.  To  what  age  the  column  and  the  groining  of  the  roof  should  be 
assigned,  is  a question  not  resolvable,  perhaps,  with  absolute  certainty,  and 
which  should  at  least  be  postponed  until  whatever  may  afford  any  aid  in 
determining  it  has  been  carefully  considered.  Meantime  the  several  Plates 
now  before  the  reader  give  indications,  scarcely  to  be  misunderstood,  of 
several  eras  of  construction,  extending,  as  one  would  suppose,  through  a 
long  period  of  time.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  question 
as  to  the  date  of  these  structures  is  incidentally  affected  by  the  answer 
that  should  be  given  to  another,  relating  to  the  precise  spot  on  which 
the  emperor  J ustinian,  as  reported  by  Procopius,  erected  a church,  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Virgin.  It  has  generally,  and  too  easily,  we  think,  been 
assumed  that  the  present  mosque,  El  Aksa,  is  merely  a moslem  adaptation  of 
that  church: — that  it  is  of  Christian  origin  seems  indeed  highly  probable, 
if  not  certain  ; but  that  it  is  Justinian's  church  is  a supposition  burdened 
with  serious,  if  not  insuperable  difficulties,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  At 
present  we  merely  observe,  that,  if  El  Aksa  be,  in  truth,  the  church 
built  by  Justinian,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  then  must  this 
very  Hall — represented  in  the  Plate,  which  is  directly  beneath  the  mosque, 
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with  all  the  anachronisms  of  its  masonry — date  from  so  late  a period  as  that 
emperor’s  reign,  inasmuch  as  Procopius  expressly  declares  that  the  arched 
vaults  on  which  the  church  rested  were,  at  that  time,  reared  from  the 
natural  rock,  far  below.  The  bevelled  stones,  therefore,  of  the  sides  are, 

this  supposition  could  be  admitted,  Justinian’s;  and  so  must  be  the  entire 
Haram  enclosure ; for  the  whole,  as  to  the  substructure,  is  manifestly 
of  one  piece.  And  then  it  must  be  asked  to  whom,  or  to  what  age,  we 
should  assign  the  several  portions  of  subsequent  masonry — the  groined 
roofs — the  “ stuck-on”  columns — the  appended  entablatures,  and  those 
various  patchwork  decorations  which,  hitherto,  have  always,  by  all,  and 
without  a doubt,  been  attributed  to  Roman  architects  ? As  to  the  Saracens, 
and  then  as  to  the  Crusaders,  no  ambiguity  can  attach  to  the  existing 
remains  of  their  several  styles  of  building,  now  extant  throughout  Palestine; 
for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  trace  the  labours  of  the  successive  masters  of 
the  Holy  Land,  by  means  of  their  architectural  works,  retrogressively, 
from  Ibrahim  Pasha,  up  to  Godfrey,  and  then  again  upwards  to  the  Khalif 
Omar.  To  none  of  these,  or  to  their  contemporaries,  can  be  assigned  the 
superadded  portions  of  the  Haram  walls ; and  consequently,  if  these  last 
added  and  decorative  parts  are  of  the  sixth  century  (they  have  always  been 
attributed  to  the  second ) then  the  earlier  and  original  parts — the  cyclopean 
masonry  beneath — cannot  be  Justinian’s ; and  if  not  his,  then  we  are  free  to 
consider  the  whole  of  the  evidence  independently  of  what  is  stated  by 
Procopius,  and  to  set  aside  his  account  as  not  applicable  to  this  site. 

A question  of  this  sort,  involving  as  it  does,  an  appeal  to  writers  of  an 
age  long  subsequent  to  that  of  Josephus,  we  should  certainly  avoid,  were  it 
possible  to  do  so  consistently  with  a due  regard  to  our  author’s  credit,  as 
an  historian,  and  to  our  professed  object — the  elucidation  of  Jewish  anti- 
quities. But  when,  on  the  ground  of  ample  and  multifarious  evidence — 
evidence  palpable  and  conclusive,  we  trace  to  a very  remote  age  certain 
architectural  remains,  and  when  we  appeal  to  these  monuments  of  a nation’s 
greatness,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  as  proofs,  singularly  corroborative  of 
what  the  inspired  writers  and  the  Jewish  historian  affirm,  we  are  bound 
first  to  remove  from  our  path — if  it  can  properly  be  done,  any  seemingly 
counter  evidence,  and  which,  if  it  were  left  unnoticed,  might  appear  to 
throw  a doubt  upon  the  whole  train  of  our  reasoning.  To  the  passage  in 
Procopius  we  now,  therefore,  and  in  this  distinct  manner,  refer,  engaging 
to  give  it,  in  a proper  place,  all  the  attention  which  it  can  be  thought  to 
deserve. 

Meantime  we  shall  ask  from  the  intelligent  reader  his  strict  attention 
while  we  spread  before  him,  in  its  detail,  a mass  of  facts,  which,  various 
and  unconnected  as  they  may  seem,  constitute  a well  compacted  whole,  and 
which,  if  rightly  interpreted,  cannot  but  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the 
early  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  thus  to  exhibit,  in  an  advantageous 
manner,  the  firmness  of  the  ground  on  which  the  most  momentous  principles 
are  "known  to  rest.  If  indeed  there  be  reason  to  think  that  Jewish  history 
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is  yet  susceptible  of  new  and  conclusive  confirmations  and  elucidations,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  a result  so  desirable  can  be  attained  in  no  other 
mode  than  by  paying  close  attention  to  details  of  evidence.  It  is  not  by 
means  of  broad  and  philosophic  argumentation,  carried  on  irrespectively  of 
facts,  that  much  progress  can  be  made  in  reaching  a position  of  firmer  faith 
in  the  certainty  of  history,  whether  sacred  or  profane. 


WALL  NEAR  ST.  STEPHEN’S  GATE. 

The  Plate  that  has  already  been  described — page  xxxii.  Haram  Wall: 
South-East  Corner,  exhibits  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern  wall. 
— This  Plate  shows  the  northern  termination  of  the  same ; — that  is  to  say, 
of  the  wall  which  encloses  the  great  quadrangle  occupied  by  the  mosques. 
The  northern  end  of  this  corner  tower  will  be  shown  in  another  Plate. 
Beyond  St.  Stephen’s  Gate  the  wall  is  altogether  of  a different  character. 
Throughout  the  course  of  the  Haram  Wall — east,  there  runs  a narrow  and 
irregular  strip  of  ground,  widest  about  the  Golden  Gate,  and  which  becomes 
little  more  than  a ledge  at  the  southern  corner.  The  greater  part  of  this 
rugged  space  is  used  as  a Turkish  Cemetery : the  tombs,  constructed 
apparently  from  the  loose  materials  that  are  scattered  over  the  surface, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  valley,  are  seen  on  the  foreground,  and  in  front  of 
the  wall.  A considerable  portion  of  the  wall  intervening  between  the 
extremities — represented  in  these  two  Plates,  is  of  modern  construction,  or 
comparatively  so ; and  the  same  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  uppermost 
part,  and  its  embrasures,  at  both  extremities.  To  the  portions  next 
beneath,  the  same  characteristics  attach,  namely,  those  of  a restoration, 
or  superstructure  upon  primmval  foundations,  and  with  ancient  materials, 
irregularly,  and  often  hastily  assorted  and  interposed.  Many  of  the 
stones  at  this  part  are  bevelled ; and  some,  constituting  the  lower  courses, 
are  of  the  largest  dimensions,  being  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length, 
five  in  thickness,  and  six  or  seven  in  depth.  The  part  here  represented 
stands  a little  in  advance  of  the  general  line  of  wall,  and  it  evidently 
constituted  a corner  tower,  occupying  and  strengthening  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  great  enclosure. 

A view  of  the  Golden  Gate,  which  intervenes  between  these  extremities, 
together  with  the  one  just  referred  to,  of  the  northern  end  of  this  tower, 
and  a general  view  of  the  city  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  will  complete 
the  reader’s  idea  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Haram,  and  will  enable 
him  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  question  as  to  the  oneness  of  this  great 
structure,  and  its  high  antiquity.  The  fact  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed,  as  we 
proceed,  that  at  whatever  point  we  gain  access  to  the  wall  constituting  the 
exterior  rampart  of  the  Haram,  the  very  same  indications  present  themselves ; 
nor  can  there  be  room  for  more  than  one  historical  solution  of  the  question 
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relating  to  its  date ; — the  same  chronological  development  leads  us  always 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  these  basement  struc- 
tures, on  every  side. 

From  the  notes  made  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Tipping  when  liis  drawings  were 
taken,  and  which  convey  the  impressions  made  upon  his  mind  while  these 
objects  were  daily  engaging  his  attention,  we  here  subjoin  some  extracts, 
and  which  in  fact  will  supply  the  best  comment  upon  the  delineations  with 
which  they  were  originally  connected : they  are  notices  of  facts ; notices, 
not  such  as  may  be  entered  in  a memorandum  book  by  a traveller  who  is 
running  through  a country  at  the  utmost  speed ; but  they  are  what  a 
resident — a resident  for  three  or  four  months,  who  has  his  entire  time  at  his 
command,  and  whose  attention  is  concentrated  upon  archaeological  objects, 
would  be  likely  to  furnish. 

“ In  speaking,”  says  Mr.  Tipping,  “ of  the  Jewish  antiquities  of  the  Holy 
City,  I confine  myself  strictly  to  what  is  actually  existing,  and  to  what  fell 
under  my  own  observation,  without  reference  to  the  topographical  description 
of  Josephus.  I may  however  state  that  I surveyed  the  city  from  every 
accessible  point — commanding  a view,  and  making  due  allowance  for  the 
somewhat  superlative  style  of  a native  historian,  as  well  as  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  wrote — in  all  probability  his  statements  of  height 
and  distance  being  the  fruit  of  recollection  and  conjecture — and  also  for  the 
loose  unscientific  style  of  the  age,  compared  with  the  exact  tape-applying 
measurements  of  modern  times — making  these  proper  allowances,  I found 
the  leading  natural  features  of  the  city,  and  the  position  of  the  most 
important  points,  bearing  upon  the  siege  and  destruction,  comparatively 
easy  to  be  recognised. 

“ Commencing  our  investigations  at  the  North-East  corner  (the  part 
represented  in  the  Plate  now  before  us)  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
imposing  mass  of  masonry  which  there  meets  the  eye  turns  the  corner,  and 
still  retains  part  of  its  northern  face,  clearly  showing  this  to  be  the  limit 
of  the  ancient  wall.  At  the  north  end  of  this  mass  you  will  observe 
that  the  old  courses  are  entire,  nearly  the  whole  height  of  the  present  wall. 
The  east  front  (of  this  projection)  is  84  feet  in  length,  and  from  its  making 
an  angle  to  the  north,  and  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  wall,  on  the 
south  side,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other  conclusion  than  that  it  was 
originally  a tower  of  the  fortress ; and  from  its  greater  strength,  and  the 
greater  size  of  the  stones  employed,  it  has  stood  better  than  other  parts  of 
the  wall — better  than  the  average.  I would  direct  attention  especially  to 
the  fact,  that  the  Jews  seem  to  have  bestowed  rnoi’e  pains  upon  the  corners 
than  upon  any  other  part : — they  exhibit  greater  care  of  finish,  and  a better 
choice  of  materials  ; and  the  ‘ chief  corner-stones  ’ are  of  surpassing  mag- 
nitude. Many  of  the  stones  are  of  the  largest  dimensions:  the  last  stone 
of  the  lowest  course,  to  the  south,  I found  to  be  24  feet  in  length,  5 feet 
8 inches  in  breadth,  and  3 feet  2 inches  in  depth  (from  its  forming  the  angle 
I was  able  to  ascertain  the  depth). 
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“ Between  this  tower  and  the  Golden  Gate  we  have  373  feet  of  wall. 
Leaving  this  gate  (to  be  hereafter  described)  and  proceeding  south,  there 
are  four  courses  of  ancient  stones,  the  lowest  of  which  is  not  more  than 
some  six  inches  above  ground.  These  stones,  though  smaller  and  less 
carefully  finished  (of  the  second  course  the  face  has  not  been  hewn,  so  that 
it  projects  ten  inches  beyond  the  strip  of  bevel)  are  decidedly  ancient. 
Those  of  the  uppermost  course  are  set  end-ways,  and  average  4 feet  by 
3 feet.  The  three  inferior  courses  are  larger,  averaging  8 feet  in  length 
by  4 or  6 feet.  The  fourth,  or  uppermost  course,  stops  about  half-way 
to  the  gate  of  Hadrian : — the  one  next  beneath  stops  two  stones  further ; 
the  first  of  which  is  very  large — 18  feet  by  5 feet.  The  size  of  this  stone 
says  much  for  the  coeval  antiquity  of  these  courses,  between  the  tower  and 
gate.  In  reaching  the  Golden  Gate  the  ground  descends  sufficiently  to 
expose  two  additional  courses : the  masonry  is  very  irregular  here,  some 
stones  protruding  their  unhewn  faces  nearly  two  feet  beyond  the  rest. 
South  of  the  gate  these  two  courses  extend  some  forty  feet — very  large 
and  regular,  and  stop  at  a small  Mohammedan  door-way,  now  walled  up. — 
Here  stones  of  the  largest  class  cease ; yet  the  lowest  course,  though  smaller, 
bears  the  not-to-be-mistaken  stamp  of  antiquity.  At  this  point  the  wall 
makes  an  angle,  projecting  two  feet.  At  a part  100  feet  further  south 
the  ends  of  eleven  columns  project,  in  a row,  at  regular  intervals,  and  at 
a height  about  half-way  up  the  wall.  Indeed  at  this  point  the  number  of 
columnar  shafts  built  in,  bears  ample  evidence  of  the  existence  (hereabouts) 
of  the  Eastern  Portico ; and  I may  state  as  proof  of  its  splendour,  that 
I noticed  here  one  such  shaft  of  porphyry,  and  three  of  verd-antique.  At 
the  distance  of  a few  yards  before  reaching  the  column  which  projects  some 
four  or  five  feet  over  the  wall — an  object  of  peculiar  awe  to  the  Moslem, 
it  being  the  seat  whence  the  Prophet  is  to  judge  the  countless  hosts  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat — are  four  stones,  supporting  three  others.  Leaving 
Mohammed’s  seat,  the  ground  descends  rapidly  toward  the  south-east  corner, 
and  the  ancient  courses  again  appear,  very  large  and  rude,  resembling — 
except  the  peculiarity  of  the  bevel — the  basements  of  some  of  the  great 
Florentine  Palaces — the  Pitti,  for  instance.  The  last  sixty  feet,  constituting 
with  the  south  corner  the  most  beautifully  executed,  and  the  best  preserved 
part  of  the  whole  wall,  project  about  six  inches  (see  the  Plate — Haram 
Wall:  South-East  Corner),  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  giving  additional 
relief  and  prominence  to  this  pre-eminent  corner : that  it  is  not  the  result  of 
accident,  or  addition,  is  certain,  the  alternate  stones  being  chiselled  away, 
and  let  in.  Up  to  this  slight  projection,  eight  courses  are  visible,  and  the 
descent  is  so  rapid  that  two  more,  and  the  edge  of  a third,  are  above  ground, 
making  a total  of  sixteen  courses,  at  this  corner. 

“Now  to  pause  a moment  at  this  spot,  it  will  be  evident  from  this 
description  of  the  wall,  that,  if  we  could  remove  some  twenty  feet  of 
accumulated  soil  from  this  east  side,  we  should  not  fail  to  discover  an 
unbroken  line  of  foundation  stones.  The  destroying  Romans,  in  pre- 
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cipitating  the  upper  courses,  saved  the  lowex*,  which  were  thenceforward 
effectually  protected  and  concealed.  The  length  (of  the  eastern  Avail)  from 
corner  to  corner,  I ascertained  to  be  1525  feet.  The  height  of  the  wall, 
at  the  south  corner,  I estimated  at  fully  70  feet;  and  the  height  from  the 
foundation  to  the  bottom  of  Kedron  I found  to  be  129  feet : — from  the  Pool 
of  the  Virgin,  155  feet. 

“ A close  scrutiny  of  the  masonry  of  the  two  sides  of  this  corner  shows 
it  to  be  (allowance  being  made  for  the  ravages  of  time  and  war)  of  the 
highest  order — immeasurably  superior  to  that  rude  piling  of  Cyclopean 
blocks  of  Mycente  or  Tyrinthus ; indeed,  I consider  it  to  be  the  finest 
specimen  of  mural  masonry  in  the  world.  The  joints  are  close,  and  the 
finishing  of  the  bevelling  and  facing  is  so  clean  and  fine  that,  when  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  builder,  it  must  have  produced  the  effect  of  gigantic 
relievo  panelling.  The  chief  corner-stones  are  20  feet  long ; and  the 
eighth — counting  upwards,  is  estimated  at  nearly  7 feet  in  breadth ; and 
here  should  be  noticed  (see  Plate — South-East  Corner)  a space  left  as  if  for 
a window  in  the  upper  part.  The  material  employed  is  a fine  limestone, 
and  is  now  clothed  Avith  that  golden  hue  which  a course  of  ages  produces 
in  southern  climes.” 

Mr.  Tipping  continues,  from  this  point,  his  notices  relating  to  the  Haram 
Wall,  and  inasmuch  as  his  observations  are  better  understood  in  a connected 
form,  than  they  could  be  if  disjointed,  and  adduced  in  parcels,  we  folloAV 
the  course  of  them  a little  further,  and  proceed,  under  his  guidance,  to  revisit 
the  southern  face  of  the  great  quadrangle. 

“We  noAv,”  he  says,  “proceed  westward.  The  total  length  of  the  south 
side  is  916  feet,  and  to  the  first  projection  (near  the  centre  of  the  south 
entrance  to  the  Temple)  545  feet.  On  the  south  side,  at  this  corner, 
fifteen  courses  are  above  ground.  The  eight  upper  courses  do  not  continue 
for  more  than  thirty  feet,  and  as  the  soil  rises  rapidly,  the  five  lowest  tiers 
are  speedily  concealed.  The  eighth  course,  counting  downwards,  after 
extending  about  sixty  feet,  is  continued  by  well-finished  bevelled  stones,  but 
of  considerably  smaller  dimensions.  About  ninety  feet  from  the  corner  Ave 
come  to  a walled-up  gateway,  with  a Saracenic  arch.  Beyond  this  only 
tAvo  courses,  forming  the  seventh  and  eighth  from  the  corner,  are  visible. 
They  proceed  somewhat  irregularly  up  to  some  lofty  walled-up  circular- 
arched  gateways  (apparently  of  a late  Roman  epoch).  Passing  these,  the 
stones  increase  in  size,  and  are  better  finished  ; and  only  one  course 
is  exposed  to  view.  At  the  west  side  of  the  south  entrance  (see  Plate  of 
the  Window)  they  are  set  end-ways;  and  measure  six  feet  in  height,  with  a 
smoothly-finished  surface. 

“ The  mass  of  ancient  masonry,  forming  the  division  of  the  double 
entrance  (see  the  outline  Plate  of  the  Double  Archway)  is  of  the  oldest, 
as  to  its  style.  The  stones  are  very  large,  and  highly  finished  (a  part  of 
them  appears  in  the  upright  Plate — Entrance  to  the  Vaults,  &c.)  The 
Avails,  whatever  the  column  and  roof  may  be,  are  apparently  coeval  with 
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the  external  walls;  and  the  monolith — -judging  from  Catherwood’s  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  Golden  Gate,  is  of  a very  different  style  and  date  to  the 
Corinthian  columns  of  Hadrian ; which  are,  I should  conclude,  similar  in 
size  to  those  that  are  seen  (in  the  Upright  view)  flanking  the  two  sides  of 
the  massive  ancient  divisions  just  mentioned.  The  column  (see  Plate — 
Vaulted  Hall)  is,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  in  one  piece,  including  the  capital, 
and  measures  21  feet  in  height,  and  15  feet  8 inches  in  circumference. 

“With  the  West  side  of  this  gateway,  which  is  enclosed  in  a dark  vaulted 
chamber  of  Moslem  construction,  the  Jewish  bevelled  masonry  ceases ; and 
up  to  the  South-West  corner,  we  have  a fine  lofty  wall,  with  a row  of 
windows ; and  the  upper  part  (see  Outline  Plate — El  Aksa,  &c.,  from  the 
brow  of  Zion)  is  of  uniform  and  excellent  masonry,  similar  to  what  may 
be  seen  in  the  later  Roman  erections.  But  at  the  corner  we  find  again  the 
ancient  bevelled  masonry — equal  to  the  colossal  corner-stones  at  the  other, 
and  already-described  angles.  Indeed  the  lowest  course  on  the  west  face  is 
the  largest  anywhere  in  the  wall,  measuring  fully  thirty  feet  in  length. 
From  this  corner  to  the  Arch  (Spring-Stones)  there  are  four  courses,  and 
the  bevel  may  be  traced  nearly  as  far  as  to  the  first  group  of  houses  (as  seen 
in  the  Plate  of  the  Spring-Stones).  Passing  on  beyond  these  buildings — 
northward,  we  come  to  the  Jews’  place  of  wailing,  where  occur  some  of 
the  finest  and  best  preserved  specimens  of  ancient  masonry  in  the  Haram 
Wall.  A narrow  lane  leads  through  a cluster  of  humble,  one-storied 
tenements,  to  an  open  strip  of  ground  between  the  ancient  masonry  and  a 
low  dead  wall  (of  this  place  a careful  delineation  will  be  given).  At  this 
spot,  on  a Friday,  considerable  numbers  of  the  race  of  Abraham  come  to 
bewail  their  fallen  estate — repeating  a set  form  of  words : — the  contrast 
between  these  time-defying  blocks,  and  this  abject  remnant  of  the  nation,  is 
very  striking.  Here  we  find  five  courses  of  bevelled  stones,  and  over  these 
four  courses  of  smooth-faced  stones,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  size.  The 
joints  in  the  lower  courses  are  much  worn — I suppose  by  the  burrowings 
of  generations  of  mourners ; for  I observed  several  aged  women  wailing 
with  their  heads  completely  buried  in  these  perforations.  Owing  to  the 
continuous  mass  of  houses  built  up  against  the  west  side,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  inspect  it  any  further ; but  from  some  glimpses  stolen  here 
and  there,  among  the  houses,  I believe  the  west  side  to  be  the  best  preserved 
of  the  three.  A covered  bazaar,  in  a line  with  the  great  mosques,  has 
been— judging  from  the  size  of  the  stones — erected  with  ancient  materials. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  Haram,  forming  the  termination  to  the  main 
street  from  the  citadel,  is  about  equally  distant  from  the  place  of  wailing 
and  the  bazaar.  I noticed  some  twisted  columns  behind  the  great  open 
door  immediately  leading  into  the  Haram  (a  View  of  which  will  appear),  and 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  a style  different  from  the  Arab;  but  I was  not 
allowed  to  approach  them.” 

A mode  and  style  of  masonry  so  peculiar  as  that  which  runs  round  the 
Haram,  giving  support  to  the  multifarious  work  of  later  ages,  and  from 
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which  it  is  instantly  and  easily  distinguished,  is  found  elsewhere,  in  the 
Holy  City,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Palestine;  but  always  with  attendant 
circumstances  analogous  to  those  that  mark  its  occurrence  in  the  Haram. 
Of  these  instances  one,  belonging  to  the  City  Wall,  is  represented  in  the 
Plate  next  following.  Another,  and  a very  signal  one,  occurs  at  Hebron, 
in  the  great  mosque  at  that  place ; and  another,  quite  remote,  at  Gebail — 
the  ancient  Byblus.  These  instances,  important  as  they  are  in  relation  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Israelitish  people,  and  so  pertinent  therefore  to  our 
immediate  object,  will  be  placed  before  the  reader  with  all  requisite 
specification  of  particulars. 


INTERIOR  WALL,  NEAR  THE  DAMASCUS  GATE. 

The  Damascus  Gate,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  any  recent  and 
authentic  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  occurs  at  a point  in  the  City  Wall,  on  the 
north-western  side,  nearly  midway  between  the  sharp  angle  at  the  north- 
east corner,  and  the  extreme  western  angle,  where  it  embraces  the  Latin 
Convent.  This  Gate,  fronting  north-west,  very  nearly,  is  at  the  distance — 
in  a direct  line,  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  Haram,  i.  e. — the  north-west  angle  ; and  stands  entirely  unconnected 
with  that  structure.  If  therefore  the  indications  it  affords  are  analogous, 
or  are  identical,  the  inference  thence  deducible  is  quite  independent  of  any 
evidence  that  may  attach  to  the  Haram.  This  Gate  is  a very  massive 
structure,  consisting  of  a pair  of  oblong  towers,  between  which  a detorted 
passage  gives  admission  into  the  City  to  those  arriving  from  the  north. 
Along  the  lower  portion  of  these  towers  a style  of  masonry  resembling,  or 
absolutely  the  same  as  that  observed  in  the  Haram  Wall,  presents  itself  (as 
shown  in  a Plate  representing  the  exterior  of  the  Gate).  The  whole  of 
the  upper  part,  with  its  embrasures,  is  manifestly  modern. 

A quadrangular  projection,  or  half  tower,  about  a hundred  yards  from  the 
Gate,  toward  the  right  hand,  exhibits,  on  its  interior  side,  the  motley  com- 
position of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  it  seems  to  point  to  a chronological 
order  of  building,  the  same,  precisely,  as  that  which  is  so  decisively  indicated 
on  all  sides  of  the  Haram ; nor  will  it  be  easy  to  admit  any  supposition  as 
to  the  date  of  the  one  mass  of  buildings,  involving  any  thing  that  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  other.  Ii  is  almost  an  irresistible  inference  which 
offers  itself  while  inspecting  these  structures — remote  as  they  are,  one 
from  the  other,  that  their  primaeval  history  is  the  same,  and  that  one  course 
of  events,  through  the  lapse  of  centuries,  has  left  its  intelligible  indications 
upon  both.  Placed  side  by  side,  these  delineations  tell  the  story  of  the 
Holy  City,  through  a long  tract  of  time ; whether  it  be  eight-and-twenty 
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centuries,  or  less,  we  do  not  affirm ; but  assuredly  these  enduring  symbols 
must  be  granted  to  speak  of  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen. 

“ The  same  hypothesis,”  says  Dr.  Robinson,  “ as  to  the  course  of  the 
Second  Wall,  seems  to  receive  further  confirmation  from  a fact  which 
we  noticed  near  the  Damascus  Gate ; and  which  apparently  has  not  been 
mentioned  by  any  writer.  Every  traveller  has  probably  observed  the  large 
ancient  hewn  stones,  which  lie  just  in  the  inside  of  that  gate,  towards  the 
east.  In  looking  at  these  one  day,  and  passing  around  them,  we  were 
surprised  to  find  there  a square  dark  room  adjacent  to  the  wall ; the  sides 
of  which  are  entirely  composed  of  stones  having  precisely  the  character  of 
those  still  seen  at  the  corners  of  the  temple  area — large,  bevelled,  with  the 
whole  surface  hewn  smooth,  and  thus  exhibiting  an  earlier  and  more  careful 
style  of  architecture  than  those  remaining  in  the  tower  of  Hippicus. 
Connected  with  this  room  on  the  west  side  is  a winding  staircase,  leading 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  sides  of  which  are  of  the  same  character. 
Following  out  this  discovery,  we  found  upon  the  western  side  of  the  gate, 
though  further  from  it,  another  room  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  cor- 
responding in  all  respects  to  that  upon  the  eastern  side ; except  that  it  had 
been  much  more  injured  in  building  the  present  wall,  and  is  in  part  broken 
away.  Of  these  stones,  one  measured  7|  feet  long  by  3|  feet  high  ; and 
another  6|  feet  long  by  a like  height.  Some  of  them  are  much  disintegrated 
and  decayed  ; but  they  all  seem  to  be  lying  in  their  original  places,  as  if 
they  had  never  been  disturbed  or  moved  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
first  fitted  to  each  other.  The  only  satisfactory  conjecture  which  I can 
form  respecting  these  structures  is,  that  they  were  ancient  towers,  of  a date 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Herod,  and  probably  the  guard-houses  of  an  ancient 
gate  upon  this  spot.” — Bib.  Res.  i.  p.  464. 

The  structure  referred  to  in  this  passage  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than 
that  already  mentioned — a quadrangular  building  or  tower,  corresponding 
with  the  two  on  either  side  the  gate,  and  at  the  distance  of  a few  paces 
toward  the  west.  If  so,  the  Plate  now  before  us  represents  the  exterior  of 
that  structure,  as  seen  within  the  city  wall:  it  is  the  outside  of  the  building, 
but  the  inner  front  of  the  tower.  At  the  bottom  of  the  half  archway,  on  the 
extreme  right,  appears  the  under  side  of  a flight  of  steps,  cut  off  at  the  third 
step,  and  belonging,  as  it  seems,  to  the  ancient,  not  to  the  modern  portion 
of  the  building.  The  modern  work,  resting  upon  the  ancient,  gives  support, 
with  its  pointed  arches,  to  the  terrace,  or  foot-way  that  runs  everywhere 
along  the  City  Walls.  The  exact  bearing  of  this  portion  of  the  wall  will 
be  best  seen  in  a Plate  representing  the  interior  surface,  throughout  a 
considerable  extent  of  it,  and  which  will  show  the  double  terrace — the 
towers,  supported  on  the  interior  side,  by  arch  over  arch,  as  partially 
exhibited  in  the  present  instance.  In  the  passage  above  cited,  Dr.  Robin- 
son mentions  “ a winding  staircase,  leading  from  the  dark  I’oom  to  the  top 
of  the  Wall.”  Now  the  square  pillar  between  the  low  doorway,  and  the 
archway  to  the  right,  shows  on  its  surface  cuttings,  manifestly  adapted  to 
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TRAILL’S  JOSEPHUS: 

EDITED  BY  ISAAC  TAYLOB, 

AUTHOR  OF  “ NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ENTHUSIASM,”  &c. 


THE  FOURTH  PART 


OF  THIS  WOKE,  COMPLETING 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME, 

IS  NOW  READY. 

This  First  Volume  comprises — The  Life  of  Josephus,  written  by  himself, 
with  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  Jewish  War,  containing  a 
condensed  narrative  of  Jewish  history  from  the  times  of  the  Maccabees, 
to  the  moment  when  the  fatal  conflict  of  the  nation  with  the  power  of 
Rome  had  actually  commenced.  The  Volume  contains  also  a Preliminary 
Essay  on  the  Personal  Character  and  Credibility  of  Josephus,  together 
with  Explanations  of  the  Plates. 

THIRTY-EOUR  ENGRAVINGS  ON  STEEL 

are  attached  to  this  Volume,  and  these  embrace  Views  in  Palestine,  archi- 
tectural delineations  of  Ancient  Structures,  with  Plans  and  Elevations ; and 
Five  highly-finished  Medallion  Heads  of  Roman  personages.  Several  of 
these  Plates  represent  subjects  that  have  not  hitherto  been  brought  before 
the  public,  and  some  to  which  the  highest  importance  attaches,  in  relation 
to  Jewish  antiquities.  In  what  light  these  pictorial  illustrations  are 
regarded  by  those  who  are  most  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  such 
subjects,  appears  in  the  first  of  the  notices  of  the  Work,  hereto  appended. 

In  thus  announcing  the  completion  of  the  First  Volume  of  this  Work, 
the  painful  duty  devolves  upon  the  Editor  of  announcing  also,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  the  afflictive  event  of  the  death  of  the  Translator.  During 
the  past  winter  Dr.  Traill’s  name  had  frequently  occurred  in  the  daily 
papers,  in  connexion  with  the  famine  and  pestilence  that  have  devastated 
so  many  parts  of  Ireland — and  the  south  especially.  He  had,  in  fact, 
become  known,  very  generally,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions made  by  him  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  paidsliioners,  and 
more  remote  neighbours.  These  exertions,  continued  without  intermission 
through  a course  of  months,  were  such  as  to  excite  the  admiration  and  wonder 
of  those  who  witnessed  them.  But  at  length  his  constitutional  energy — 
great  as  it  -was,  gave  way,  and  after  a period  of  the  most  anxious  suspense 
to  his  family  and  parishioners,  he  expired  April  20th,  in  calm  possession  of 
that  hope  which  the  Gospel  he  had  preached  conveys. 

Dr.  Traill  lived  to  revise  the  sheets  for  the  Third  Part  of  this  Work, 
and  to  witness  its  publication.  Some  time  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  distress  in  Ireland,  he  had  completed  his  labours  in  translating 
the  Jewish  War,  as  well  as  the  books  against  Apion;  his  MS.  of  which, 
he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  a learned  member  of  Trinity  College, 
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Dublin,  for  final  revision.  He  had  also  made  some  progress  in  trans- 
lating the  Antiquities.  Moreover  — and  indeed  long  ago  — he  had 
engaged  the  assistance  of  literary  friends,  in  preparing  the  Notes  and 
Explanatory  Essays  that  were  to  accompany  the  translation,  and  in  super- 
intending the  execution  of  the  Illustrations — a department  demanding 
incessant  vigilance,  and  a familiar  knowledge  of  the  objects  represented. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  his  peculiar  part  as  Translator  having  been 
completed,  and  all  requisite  arrangements  having  been  made  for  carrying 
forward  the  subsidiary  branches  of  the  work,  and  for  superintending  its 
passage  through  the  press,  the  much-lamented  death  of  Dr.  Traill,  irrepa- 
rable as  is  the  loss  thereby  sustained  by  his  family,  his  parish,  and  his 
neighbourhood,  will  not  affect  the  regular  and  due  completion  of  it ; it  has 
only  occasioned  a momentary  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  Fourth  Part, 
now  announced. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that  the  death  of  the  Translator  may 
probably  involve  some  modifications  of  the  plan  of  Publication,  as  at  first 
announced — and  yet  none  by  which  the  purchasers  of  the  Work  will  be 
losers.  Among  these  modifications  the  most  material  is  the  occurrence 
of  an  interval  between  the  completion  of  this  First  Portion  of  the 
Works  of  Josephus,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Second,  which  is  to 
include  the  Antiquities.  It  would  be  unwarrantable,  at  this  moment, 
to  give  any  pledge  as  to  the  length  of  this  expected  interruption.  Mean- 
while, and  with  the  intention  of  rendering  this  First  Portion  complete  in 
itself,  and  of  including  within  the  three  volumes,  of  which  it  is  to  consist, 
whatever  the  general  reader  might  wish  to  be  furnished  with,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  later  eras  of  Jewish  History,  it  has  been  determined — without 
making  any  addition  to  the  price  of  the  work,  materially  to  increase 
it  in  size,  as  to  the  letter-press,  and  at  the  same  time  to  add  Twelve 
or  more  finished  Engravings  to  the  number  that  has  been  promised.  By 
means  of  these  additions,  both  in  its  literary  and  pictorial  departments,  the 
work  will  be  made  to  embrace  what  will  give  it  completeness,  integrity,  and 
originality,  as  a summary  of  Jewish  History  and  Archteology,  for  the 
period  it  embraces. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  this  announcement  of  an  enlarged  work  at 
the  same  price  is  made,  in  the  confidence  that  those  who  know  what  must 
have  been  the  expenses  incurred  in  bringing  forward  a work  of  this  sort, 
Avill  frankly  grant  that,  although  the  cost  to  the  Purchaser  exceeds  the 
price  of  what  are  significantly  termed  “ the  cheap  publications  of  the  day,” 
yet  in  truth  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  that  has  of  late  years  issued  from 
the  press. 

The  Fourth  Part,  now  published,  is  augmented,  as  above  mentioned, 
and  even  if,  in  single  instances,  there  should  be  any  difference,  the  remain- 
ing Eight  Parts  will,  on  an  average,  contain,  each — six  sheets  of  letter-press, 
and  ten  or  more  Engravings.  This  first  portion,  therefore,  included  in 
Three  Volumes,  will  contain  nearly  twelve  hundred  pages  of  letter- 
press,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  plates,  or  more. 


I.elter  from  Rev.  Professor  Robinson,  D.D.,  Author  of  “ Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine," 

to  William  Tipping,  Esq. 

My  iikar  Sir,  New  York , March  30,  1847. 

I have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  with  care  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  the 
New  Translation  of  Josephus,  witli  Illustrations  from  your  Drawings.  1 hasten  to  bear 
my  willing  and  unreserved  testimony  to  the  truthfulness  and  life-like  reality  of  the  Views; 
referring  more  particularly  to  the  plates  of  Scpphoris  and  of  the  Baths  near  Tiberias,  and 
likewise  to  all  those  of  the  Haram  and  of  its  exterior  walls  and  substructions.  Those  last 
Views,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  one  important  feature  above  all  former  ones  of  the  same 

objects,  namely  : That  they  were  made  not  merely  as  pictures,  exhibiting  correctly  the 

general  effect,  but  as  exact  scientific  delineations,  which  may  justly  serve  as  the  basis  of 
argument  and  logical  inference  for  those  who  have  not  themselves  been  upon  the  spot. 

The  publication  of  an  elegant  and  faithful  version,  with  such  a body  of  unsurpassed  Illus- 
trations, cannot  but  work  a resurrection  of  Josephus,  and  establish  him  as  a classic  for  the 
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millions  who  use  the  English  language.  And  this  result,  so  desirable  in  itself,  rises  im- 
measurably in  importance  when  we  reflect  that  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  historian  are  our 
best  and  most  copious  source  of  illustration  for  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

With  high  respect,  yours,  &c. 

William  Tipping , Esq.  Edward  Robinson. 

“ Two  Parts  of  this  splendid  publication  are  before  us  ...  . with  high  gratification  there- 
fore we  hail  the  appearance  of  this  work;  which,  we  must  confess,  rather  more  than  answers 
the  expectations  raised  by  its  announcement.  . . . The  translation  is  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Traill: 
and  whoever  has  tried  to  read  the  dry  and  crabbed  version  of  Whiston,  will  rejoice  once 
more  to  meet  with  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  the  original  transfused  into  his  mother  tongue. 
We  have  compared  various  passages,  and  find  the  translation  everywhere  faithful,  without 
being  servile.  It  has  evidently  been  the  work  of  many  years,  and  bears  marks  of  a continual 
filing , by  which  it  has  gained  its  smoothness  and  polish.” — The  Literary  World.  New  York 
Weekly  Paper.  April  3,  1 847. 

In  the  same  paper  it  is  mentioned,  that  at  a Meeting  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society, 
held  20th  March,  the  First  Part  of  this  work  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson, 
who  testified  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  beautiful  engravings  with  which  it  was  illustrated,  as 
well  as  the  correctness  of  the  translation,  which  he  had  compared  with  the  original  text.  It 
elicited  many  remarks  from  the  gentlemen  present,  by  whom  the  undertaking  was  warmly 
commended. 

“ This  is  a new  edition  of  Josephus,  of  which  only  Three  Parts  have  yet  appeared.  We  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  speak  of  it  yet  as  a whole;  but  we  are  able  to  most  heartily  recommend' 
it  as  a work  full  of  promise;  and  we  verily  believe  of  promise  that  will  be  followed  by  no  dis- 
appointment. The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  very  superior  to  Whiston’s.  The  translation 
has  all  the  freedom  of  an  original  production,  and  it  is  prefaced  by  an  examination  into  the 
character  and  ability  of  Josephus,  which  is  a masterpiece  of  that  style  of  composition.  The 
illustrative  notes,  too,  deserve  high  commendation.  They  are  admirably  written,  and  always 
throw  light  and  interest  upon  the  passage  or  the  plate  they  illustrate.  Some  of  the  details 
contained  in  these  notes  are  of  vast  importance ; those  referring  to  certain  subterraneous  dis- 
coveries beneath  Jerusalem  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  engravings  are  superb, 
and  the  medallion  portraits  from  the  actual  medal  are  executed  with  rare  talent.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  never  met  with  a work  which  so  well  merited  univeral  patronage  as  this  new 
edition  of  the  old  Josephus.” — Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review,  April  1847. 

“ We  have  long  considered  a pictorial  Josephus,  and  an  improved  translation  of  the 
original,  as  among  the  desiderata  of  literature.  . . . The  public  required  something  above  the 
daily  fashion  of  literature;  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  that,  in  the  work  before  us,  editors  and 
artists,  if  they  have  not  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the  literary  world,  have  certainly  out- 
stripped expectation The  opening  Part  of  what  we  may  not  unaptly  term  this 

“National  Work”  is  now  before  us;  and  the  only  difficulty  we  feel  is  to  keep  within 
bounds  in  our  terms  of  commendation.  It  is  introduced  by  a remarkably  well  written 
paper  on  the  personal  character  and  credibility  of  Josephus.  The  writer  treats  his  sub- 
ject judicially ; facts  are  examined,  inferences  sifted,  and  testimonies  searched  with  the  spirit, 
acumen,  decision,  and  impartiality  of  a judge  on  the  bench.  . . . This  introduction,  for  its 
originality,  novelty,  and  boldness,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  ...  It  remains  to  us  to  mention 
briefly  the  illustrations,  which  are  made,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  a highly  important  feature  of 
the  work.  The  views  are  all  engraved  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Tipping,  who 
was  expressly  sent  to  the  East  for  the  purpose ; and  this  we  merely  record,  by  the  way,  in  proof 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  editors  to  render  this  valuable  undertaking  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
and  of  the  profuse  outlay  to  which  they  must  have  subjected  themselves,  in  full  confidence 
that  it  would  meet  the  compensating  liberality  of  the  public  in  general.  ...  Of  the  general 
merits  of  this  invaluable  work  we  spoke  at  large  in  our  notice  of  the  first  part.  The  praise  we 
then  thought  it  our  duty  to  award  was  not  given  without  warrant ; the  part  before  us,  as  well 
in  the  translation  as  in  the  embellishments,  amply  supports  the  credit  gained  by  the  first.  In 
one  point  it  goes  far  beyond  it : the  point  we  allude  to  is  in  the  explanatory  essays  attached 
either  to  illustrate  the  text,  or  to  illustrate  the  illustrations  themselves  : these  are  executed 
with  unusual  ability,  and  they  are  rendered  as  interesting  as  they  are  useful : the  amusement 
afforded  is  as  great  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  treated,  and  the  instruction  imparted  is 
generally  equal  to  both.  These  papers  evidently  are  supplied  by  no  inexperienced  hand.  We 
cite,  in  proof  of  this,  the  following  notice,  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  mention  of  Popp.ca 
made  in  the  biography  of  Josephus,  and  the  superb  medal  which  we  noticed  with  but  half  the 
praise  it  merited  when  the  first  part  was  under  review: — The  antiquarian,  however,  and  we 
may  add  the  general  reader,  will  turn  with  delight  to  the  narrative,  in  part  furnished  by  the 
artist  (Mr.  Tipping),  of  certain  discoveries  made  beneath  the  mosque  El  Aksa ; here  we  see 
noble  vaults  and  passages  which,  perhaps,  few  eyes  have  beheld  since  the  days  of  Solomon  ; 
they  were  explored  under  difficulty,  and  not  sketched  without  danger.  Further  discoveries 
of  importance  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  made  but  for  the  self  conceited  prattling  of  a 
Frenchman,  who  let  out  the  secret  to  the  superior  powers  that  Franks  were  daily  penetrating 
into  the  secret  and  sacred  vaults.  This  spoilt  all,  and  further  attempts  were  immediately 
frustrated.  We  have  in  vain  attempted  to  shape  some  of  this  paper  into  matter  for  extract; 
but  we  cannot  do  so  without  injuring  the  whole,  to  which  we  refer  all  who  are  curious.  We 
have  long  believed  that  the  real  wonders  of  the  Holy  City  lie  below  the  surface,  and  that  the 
pick-axe  will  be  a safer  guide  to  future  explorers  than  the  cicerone.  The  present  number  con- 
firms this  opinion  ; and  it  will,  doubtless,  direct  attention  to  a subject  which  has  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  learned  men  of  the  Biblo-Philological  Institution,  and  which  is  one  of  much 
interest  to  all  whose  hearts  are  touched  at  all  things  connected  with  the  city  of  Ancient  Days. 

■ — Church  and  State  Gazette , March  5,  1847. 

“ A superb  edition  of  the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian,  now  appearing  in  monthly  parts. 
The  engravings  on  steel  arc  elaborately  executed ; and,  in  addition  to  the  text  of  the  translation 
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there  is  a large  mass  of  descriptive  letterpress  to  accompany  the  plates.  This  is  in  itself  the 
most  complete,  and  in  all  exterior  adornments,  by  far  the  most  attractive,  edition  of  Josephus 
that  has  yet  appeared.” — The  Atlas , April  1,  1847. 

“ This  is  an  admirable  edition,  and  one,  we  think,  which  is  likely  to  be  much  sought  after, 
as  there  has  hitherto  been  none  fit  to  be  placed  in  a library  along  with  the  best  editions  of 
other  authors.  It  is  intended  to  be  published  in  two  portions,  the  first  of  which  will  consist  of 
twelve  parts,  and  contain,  the  Life  of  Josephus,  the  Jewish  W ar,  and  the  Two  Books  against 
Apion;  and  the  remaining  part  will  contain  the  Antiquities  and  perhaps  some  of  the  apocryphal 
pieces  which  have  been  usually  attributed  to  Josephus.  The  work  is  well  translated,  hand- 
somely printed,  and  adorned  with  numerous  and  excellent  engravings,  and  although  it  is  not 
pretended  to  be  classed  amongst  the  cheapest  publications  of  the  day,  it  is  published  at  a very 
moderate  price,  considering  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  matter  given  us.  We  trust  that  as  the 
work  progresses  we  shall  be  able  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  heartily  as  wefeel  nowdisposed 
to  do.  This  valuable  addition  to  the  library  editions  of  standard  authors  continues  to  deserve 
the  patronage  of  the  public,  as  well  from  the  excellence  of  the  translation,  as  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  got  up.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent;  the  paper  and  type  good. 
We  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers;  and  believe  that  there  will  not  be  many  who  pride 
themselves  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  best  editions  of  standard  authors,  who  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  thi3  opportunity  to  enrich  their  collections.” — Oxford  University  Herald , 
April  3,  1847. 

“ So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  an  examination  of  two  Parts,  we  regard  this  as  likely  to  be 
incomparably  the  best  edition  of  Josephus  in  our  language.  The  translation  appears  to  be 
rendered  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  The  “ Explanatory  Essays” — if  we  may  take  that 
on  the  “ Personal  Character  and  Credibility  of  Josephus”  as  a fair  specimen — will  be  cha- 
racterised by  learning,  judgment,  and  impartiality.  The  Pictorial  Illustrations  (which  include 
engravings  on  steel  of  the  principal  scenes  of  the  History,  from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  Tipping;  medallion  heads  of  the  principal  personages  referred  to;  plans  and  elevations 
of  architectural  remains,  maps,  &c.)  are  beautifully  executed.  In  short,  the  undertaking  is 
altogether  one  of  much  spirit,  and  we  cordially  wish  that  it  may  obtain  extensive  patronage.” — 
The  Watchman , February  17,  1847. 

“ It  is  gratifying  to  find  an  Irishman  undertaking  the  execution  of  such  a work  as  this,  and 
bringing  to  its  important  task  all  the  acquirements  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
and  critic  . . . The  new  translation  of  the  Jewish  historian,  which  supersedes  in  correctness  and 
taste  the  harsh,  crabbed,  and  inelegant  work  of  Whiston,  is  likely  to  prove — if  its  progress 
keep  pace  with  the  opening  promise — one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  translated 
literature.  It  will  throw  a new  and  unexpected  light  on  many  historical  and  arch  Ecological 
questions  which  the  labours  of  previous  translators  and  commentators  have  either  overlooked, 
or  by  their  pedantic  ignorance  only  served  to  involve  in  a still  deeper  obscurity.  . . . The  part 
is  illustrated  by  steel  engravings  of  great  beauty,  taken  from  ancient  coins  and  medallions, 
with  exquisite  views  of  places  in  Palestine,  the  scenes  of  the  memorable  history  to  which  they 
refer.  Having  said  so  much  of  the  translator,  and  the  first  offering  of  his  learning  and  taste, 
we  may  turn  to  the  great  Jew  himself,  and  venture  a few  observations  on  his  character  and  his 
labours.  . . . ” — The  Freeman's  Journal , February  27,  1847. 

“ The  second  part  of  this  elegant  and  costly  publication  contains  eight  fine  plates,  illustra- 
tive of  the  chronicle  of  the  historian.  These  give  the  reader  a vivid  idea  of  the  massive  archi- 
tecture of  ancient  Palestine.  The  notes  display  a great  amount  of  erudition  and  research. 
We  are  proud  to  speak  of  the  distinction  which  Dr.  Traill  confers  on  the  letters  of  the  nation  ; 
though  we  confess,  one  reason  for  our  pride  does  not  carry  anything  of  a literary  colouring. 
Indeed  we  are  scarcely  impartial  critics  in  the  Doctor’s  case ; because  he  has  already  pre- 
engaged  our  good  will  and  that  of  the  country,  by  the  energetic  and  most  Christian  humanity 
with  which  he  acts  and  speaks  out,  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  people  of  his  district,  at  this  most 
desolating  time.  . . . We  have  received  Part  III.  of  this  valuable  and  beautifully  illustrated 
version  of  the  Jewish  Historian.  It  contains  the  eminently  tragic  story  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Herod,  king  of  Judea.  He  built  many  cities  and  temples,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet 
scattered  over  what  was  once  his  Tetrarchate;  some  fragments  of  this  old  architecture  are 
exquisitively  represented  in  the  plates  that  enhance  the  merit  of  this  expensive  translation. 
The  care,  criticism,  and  historical  and  theologic  erudition  which  are  evident  in  Dr.  Traill's 
book,  do  him  infinite  honour,  and  assert  for  him  a distinguished  place  among  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  day.” — Cork  Examiner , March  22,  and  April  23,  1847. 

“ This  is  a splendid  work  in  typography,  illustrations,  and  accuracy  and  beauty  of  trans- 
lation. A new  translation,  then,  of  the  works  of  this  celebrated  Jew,  may  be  regarded  bvsome 
as  a superfluous  undertaking.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  this  opinion;  and,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  literary  qualifications  of  those  who  are  engaged  on  the  version  which  we  now 
earnestly  commend  to  the  favourable  notice  of  our  readers,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  very  far  excel  all  preceding  efforts.  With  an  adherence,  as  strict  as  that  of  Whiston,  to 
the  tone  and  feeling  of  Josephus,  there  is  a smoothness  and  grace  in  the  translation  before  us 
far  in  advance  of  the  learned  professor.  But  the  Notes  and  Illustrations  which  accompany 
this  new  rendering,  from  the  samples  which  have  already  appeared,  are  of  standard  value. 
They  bespeak  an  amount  of  research  capable  only  of  being  exerted  by  one  who  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  ancient  books.  To  the  biblical  student  they  will 
be  invaluable ; while  the  pictorial  illustrations,  executed  with  singular  taste  and  beauty,  are 
not  so  much  embellishments  of  the  work,  as  real  comments  on  the  historical  facts  narrated.” — 
Evangelical  Magazine , April , 1847. 
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Part  IV.,  to  be  published  in  April,  1847,  and 
completing  the  First  Volume,  will  contain  the  re- 
maining chapters  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Jewish 
War;  with  Explanations  of  the  Plates. 


PLATES  TO  ACCOMPANY  PART  IV. 

1.  Medallion  of  Vespasian. 

2.  Masada,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  Mountains  of  Moab. 

3.  Remains  of  the  Mole  of  Caesarea. 

4 Other  Remains  of  the  same. 

/ , 

5.  Ruins  at  Malul. 

6.  The  Great  Plain. 

7.  The  Lake  Phiala. 

8.  Hatin. 

9.  Magdala. 

10.  Gennesareth. 


Note. — In  carrying  forward  a Work  which  involves  many  considerations 
not  attaching  to  a merely  ornamental  Publication,  it  must  sometimes  happen, 
that  the  substitution  of  one  Plate  for  another  will  seem  desirable,  after  such 
a list  as  the  above  has  appeared. 


THE 


WORKS  OF  JOSEPHUS: 

A NEW  TRANSLATION  ; 

BY  THE  KEY.  ROBERT  TRAILL,  D.D.  M.R.I.A.  &c. 

WITH  NOTES, 

EXPLANATORY  ESSAYS,  AND  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The  entire  Works  of  the  Jewish  Historian  constitute,  in  this  Transla- 
tion, two  portions ; of  which  the  first,  containing  the  Life,  by  himself, 
the  Jewish  War,  and  the  two  Books  against  Apion,  is  now  announced  as 
in  course  of  Publication.  The  second  portion,  to  succeed  immediately  the 
completion  of  the  first,  will  comprise  the  Antiquities,  and  perhaps  some 
apocryphal  pieces  which  have  been  usually  attributed  to  him. 

The  first  portion,  as  above  described,  will  appear  in  Twelve  Parts,  price 
five  shillings  each,  published  monthly.  Each  Part  to  contain  five  sheets  of 
letter -press,  super-royal  8vo. — and  eight,  or  more,  Engravings.  In  the 
course  of  the  First  Portion  of  the  work,  and  distributed  through  the 
Twelve  Parts  of  which  it  will  consist,  will  be  given 

ONE  HUNDRED  ENGRAVINGS, 

most  of  which  are  views  of  the  scenes  of  the  History,  taken  on  the  spot, 
expressly  for  this  Work,  by  William  Tipping,  Esq. ; and  executed  on  steel, 
in  a finished  style,  or  in  imitation  of  the  original  Sketches.  The  remaining 
Plates  will  consist  of  highly-finished  Medallion  Heads  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  personages  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  of  outline  Plates  of  Bas- 
reliefs,  Coins,  Plans  and  Elevations  of  Architectural  Remains,  Maps,  &c. 

A limited  number  of  Large  Paper  copies,  with  proof  impressions  of  the 
Plates,  will  be  printed,  price  Ten(  Shillings  each  Part. 
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